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Peace News 


Dave Dellinger reports from Georgia 


Cuba marchers break 
the race barrier 


The small group of Americans who are taking part in the Quebec to 
Guantanamo march are now in Georgia. The main purpose of the 
march is to explore non-violent methods of resolving the US-Cuban 
dispute, but in the Southern states they have also had to confront the 
racial issue. This is particularly so since there are both whites and 
Negroes on the march. 

On December 23 fourteen marchers were arrested for attempting to 
pass through the main streets of Albany instead of following the 
alternative route prescribed by the chief of police. Nine of them were 
sentenced on January 8 to 25 days’ imprisonment, to date from the 
time of their arrest. The other five refused to co-operate; they were 
cited for contempt of court and given seven more days. 


On January 9 six more people who had begun a fast and vigil outside 
the City Hall the previous day as an act of solidarity with the marchers 
in prison, were themselves arrested. 


On January 14 (the latest information we have received) the five non- 
co-operators were again sentenced. Four of them had been fasting for 
23 days and one was ill in hospital. One further supporter of the 
march was sentenced for disorderly conduct and disobeying a police 
officer (he had picketed the City Hall for ten minutes). In addition, 
the six arrested on January 9 were convicted of refusing to obey a 
police officer’s order to move on. All defendants were sentenced to 
bs i with 30 days suspended and were placed on probation for 
ays. 

Dave Dellinger, a member of the executive committee of the Commit- 
tee for Non-violent Action, has been taking part in the march while it 
has been passing through Georgia. He was one of the six arrested on 
January 9. 

In this article he describes the relations between the marchers and 
the whites and Negroes of Georgia, and what happened when the 
marchers came up against extreme white racists and the Georgia police. 


“This is a new phase in the develop- 
ment of a realistic American pacifism,” 
Brad Lyttle, co-ordinator of the walk, 


told me on the phone. “This is the 
first peacetime project I know of which 
is losing participants because of the 
danger of death.” Ominous as these 
words were, they carried a challenge to 
anyone interested in developing the 
kind of non-violence which can both 
bring about and defend economic and 
social revolution. I had been planning 
to spend a few days with the walk some 
time during its journey through the 
South, as a small gesture of solidarity 
and support, so I decided to join it for 
the resumption of activities in Macon 
and, if we made it that far, until the 
walk got through Americus, the city 
which vowed to “get any outsiders for 
anything we can get them for until they 
find out they’re not wanted here.” 


As we walked along the highways and 
through the towns of south-west 
Georgia, I came to feel that we were 
engaged in a strange, non-violent, guer- 
rila-type operation behind enemy lines 
and in territory that was occupied and 
technically controlled by the enemy but 
only partially hostile. 


In Macon, I re-learned the lesson that 
I had learned in Birmingham last 
spring: that though the South may be 
occupied and run by racial bigots, it is 
not entirely subjugated by them. There 
were only a few overtly friendly words 
by whites, but as I scanned the faces 
and studied the reactions of the noon- 
day crowds, I could see that most of the 
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people took us in their stride. Of course 
there were some like the man who 
screamed at us in a_near-apoplectic 
rage: “I hope you go to Americus, 
because if you do they will beat you 
to death.” But his words and his ob- 
vious frustration seemed, in part at 
least, to indicate that he realised that 
in Macon the mood of the people was 
not one to tolerate such barbarism. 


The greatest fear (and therefore the 
greatest hatred) often seems to come in 
response to the unknown, particularly 
when there is a suspicion that there are 
things being concealed or held back. We 
got everything basic out into the open 
right away. in our signs, our literature, 
and our advance negotiations, and on a 
number of occasions we found that this 
gave people the feeling (as Americus 
Police Chief, Ross W. Chamblis, said to 
me) that we were “above board” and 
therefore could be trusted. Instead of 
spending their time gossiping about our 
hidden beliefs - or triumphantly accus- 
ing us of holding views (such as refusal 
to serve in the armed forces) which, by 
implication at least, were so indefen- 
sible that even we were ashamed to 
acknowledge them publicly - they 
seemed baffled and, on occasion, even 
touched by the simplicity of our mes- 
sage and approach. 


continued on page 4 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 
9s, 6 months 18s, 1 year 35s. Add 10s p.a. 
for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 
North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 10s 6d, 
6 months 21s, 1 year 40s. 


Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 3 months 
lls 64, 6 months 23s, 1 year 44s. 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: 3 months 
12s 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s. 


North America: $8.50 a year to Peace News, 
c/o AFSC, 160 North 15th St., Philadelphia 2, 
Pa. 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A schoo! community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now being 
considered for next year 


RELIGION AND 
WORLD PEACE 


public meeting 


to be addressed by 


Dr G. P. MALALASEKERA 
High Commissioner for Ceylon 

Friday 7 February 7.30 p.m. 
Friends House Euston Road N.W.1 


Admission free 
Arranged by 


All welcome 


Friends Peace Committee and 
Friends Race Relations Committee 


THE WEEK 


a news analysis for socialists, provides 
a digest of current news, views and 
facts invaluable to all with a premium 
on their time due to political activity. 


Sponsors and contributors include : Perry 
Anderson, Julian Atkinson, Michael Barratt- 
Brown, Neil Carmichael] MP, Ray Challinor, 
Henry Collins, John Daniels, John Eber, 
Richard Fletcher, Ray Gosling. Trevor Grif- 
fiths, Ellis Hillman, Ralph Miliband, Stan 
Mills, Jim Mortimer, Tom Nairn, John Rex, 
Ernie Roberts, Alan Rooney, David Steele 
Stephen Swingler MP, E. P. Thompson, Tony 
Topham, Raymond Williams, Bert Wynn 
Konni Zilliacus MP. 


Editors: Ken Coates, Robin Blackburn, 


For sample copy please send foolscap 
s.a.e. to The Week, 54 Park Rd, Lenton, 
Nottingham. 


Special offer for new readers 


6 weeks 
meace News 


post free trial 
US: 10 weeks 
for 1 dollar 2s 6d 
| enclose 


Name 


Block letters, please 


Address 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. Is extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rate on application. 


Coming events 


BOOK THESE DATES NOW: National book 
sale week Janpary 29 to February 8. Special 
book sale late’ shopping night Thursday, Jan. 
30 till 8 p.m. Come after work to be sure of 
your bargains. Open Sats 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
weekdays 9.30 to 6. Central Books, 37 Grays 
Inn Road, W.C.1. near Holborn Hall. 


“ THIS 1S SOUTH AFRICA.”’ Public meeting. 
Central Hall, Westminster, Monday, Feb 16, 
7.30 p.m. Archbishop Joost de Blank (formerly 
of Cape Town) Mr Tom Kellock (recently 
observer at Rivonia and other trials), Canon 
L. John Collins (in chair). Tickets 2s 6d 
reserved, 1s unreserved, from 2 Amen Court, 
E.C.4. (CIT 6869) and from Central Hall, 
Westminster (WHI 4259). 


Personal 


FAMILY PLANNING. Write for booklet, dis- 
count price Hst and free sample offer: 
Premier, 50 Black Lion St, Brighton. 


CAN YOU HELP? We receive many requests 
for Peace News from struggling peace workers 
and organisations overseas. 353 pays for a 
year’s supply. Subs. dept., Peace News, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


CORRESPOND WITH, exchange visits with like- 
minded people throughout the world by join- 
ing the ITC. Send for free details to ITC, 
5 Grindly Avenue, Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


DAVID MACKIE now resides at 18 Yebury Rd, 
N.19. 


FRIENDSHIP, introductions, personal, and pen 
friends, all ages. Write for free details: 
Dukeries Club, 113 Netherton Road, Worksop. 


GROUP planning new life in co-operative com- 
munity, New Zealand. Box no. 275. 


JOHN SPIERS has moved to 54 Avondale Rd, 
Bromley, Kent. 


PEACE NEWS AND HOUSMANS Bookshop are 
open 9.30 am. to 6 p.m. Monday to Saturday. 
Visitors and voluntary helpers always wel- 
come. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London 
N.l. TER 4473. 


STAFF ACTION (TEACHERS). Will teachers 
in the C'ttee of 100 and CND etc, interested 
in action against war and for educational 
advance, send for material to Peter Cadogan, 
5 Acton Way, Cambridge. 


WAR RESISTERS’ International welcomes gifts 
ae stamps. 88 Park Ave, Enfield, 
Middx. 


Publications 

BRITAIN’S SOCIALIST WEEKLY - the ‘‘Social- 
ist Leader.’’ Now only 3d weekly for a smaller 
paper. Vigorous, forthright and anti-war. From 
your newsagent or local ILP branch; or by 
post from 197 Kings Cross Road, London W.C.1. 
4s 6d for 12 weeks, 18s for 52 weeks. 


K. J. HIRSCHFELD’S autographed “ Christian 
and Homosexual.’’ 2s 9d blank PO to box 276. 


Accommodation vacant 


£1,400 FOR FOUR roomed cottage at 25 Helena 
Road, Windsor. 


Accommodation wanted 


ANARCHIST, architect, 20, seeks decorable 
cheap room, N. or W. London, access to 
cooker. Flat share? Reliable. WAT 5000, extn 
7655 (day). 


For sale 
SVATIONERY for personal, group or office use. 
Get all your supplies from Housmans (the 
Peace News booksellers), 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N.1. 


D | 
As this is a free service we reserve the right to 


select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 

Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


24 January, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 p.m. La_ Boheme Coffee 
Bar, Aston Rd. Speaker from Bertrand Russell 
Peace Foundation. All welcome. YCND. 


BRISTOL. 7 p.m. 58 Archfield Rd, Cotham. 
Mrs Elizabeth Radnedge, JP: ‘‘ Duties of a 
new JP.'’ PPU. 


STEVENAGE. 8 p.m. St Georges Parish Church 
(near town centre). Hlustrated talk by Dr 
Mary Barber on her trip to Cuba. Christian 
Socialist Movement. 


EASTBOURNE. 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., 
Wish Road. George Clark: ‘' Freedom to create 
a peaceful world.’’ CND 


25 January, Saturday 


LONDON S.W.1. 7.30 p.m. 100 Rochester Row, 
Victoria. Social. 2s 6d entrance. Westminster 
YCND. 


23 January, Thursday 


ALTRINCHAM, CHESHIRE. 8 p.m. Unitarian 
Church, following 6.30 p.m. service. Dr Rachel 
Pinney: ‘‘Creative listening.”’ 


LONDON N.1. 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross. George Spencer from Church of 
the Great Companions, Chatham. Order of the 
Great Companions. 


MANCHESTER. 2.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. House, 
Mount St. Schools and Techs. Conference. 
YCND. 


ROMFORD. 1 p.m. White Swan Mkt. Pl. (5 
mins stn.) Pat Arrowsmith on Ruislip demo. 
S. Essex C'tee of 100. 


27 January, Monday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. St Martins in the Bull 
Ring. Mrs Lonbov Tolstaya, chairman, Lenin- 
grad Theatrical Soc. Guest in Britain of 
Liaison C’ttee for Women’s Peace Groups. 
Women for Peace. 


28 January, Tuesday 


LONDON W.1. 7 p.m. 7 Bentinck Street (Peggy 
Smith), nr Bond St tube. Mtg. Christian 
C'ttee of 100. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.15 at 6 Endsleigh St. London 
Area monthly mtg open to all members for 
discussion, planning and reports. PPU. 


29 January, Wednesday 


BIRMINGHAM 31. 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse. 
Chureh Road, Northfield. Film show (inc. 
‘Which Way the Wind'’) and AGM. CND. 


STREET, SOM. 7.30 p.m. Strode College Th’tre. 
Film show: ‘‘ A Divided World’’ and ‘‘ Thou 
Shalt Not Kill.'’ Silver collection. CND. 


30 January, Thursday 


BOLTON, LANCS. 7.45 p.m. YMCA, Deansgate. 
George Clark on ‘‘ CND in 1964."" CND. 


LONDON E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg Hse, Bush 
Road, PPU group mtg. Speaker: Bill Gotch. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.15 at 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London Area monthly mtg open to all mem- 
bers for discus'n, planning and reports. PPU. 


SWINDON, WILTS. 7.15 p.m. Methodist Central 
Hall. Study mtg: ‘‘ India and her neighbours 
today.’’ Discussion opened by Devi Prasad. 
PPU, FoR. 


31 January, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 p.m. La Boheme coffee 
bar, Aston Road. Speaker from London on 
Ruislip demo at Easter. C'ttee of 100. 


1 February, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM 2. 2.15 to 7.30 p.m. Imperial 
Hotel, Temple St. ‘‘ Reassessment conference "' 
open to all ND supporters. Open discussion 
led by Terence Heelas. Chair Maggie Rosher. 
aie Fame W. Midlands CND, 3 Park Lane, 
‘ham 6. 


Every week 


Thursdays 


CAMBRIDGE. Q11, Queens. College. Study 
group on non-violence. Contact John Bibby. 


LONDON W.11. 8 p.m. 38 Pembridge Villas 
(Notting Hill Tube). Classical records. Entrance 
is. Proceeds to the London C’ttee of 100. 


FALMOUTH. 8 p.m. The Moor. Public mtg. 
CND. 


WEST WICKHAM, KENT. 7@ Pickhurst Rise 
Group meeting. CND. 


Fridays 

BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 p.m. La Boheme coffee bar, 
Aston Road. Working discussion mtg. CND. 
YCND, C'ttee of 100. 


BRIGHTON. 12.45 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., ap 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided. 
bring own food. 


LONDON E.C.3. 12.45-2 p.m. Tower Hill. 
Speakers on pacifism and current events from 
the Anglican Pacifist Fellowship, Methodist 
Peace Fellowship, Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
Peace Pledge Union. 


Saturdays 


LONDON S.E.3. 10 a.m. 141 Woolacombe Rd., 
Kidbrooke. All-day leafleting, literature sell- 
ing, canvassing. Phone LEE 6249. Fellowship 
Party. 


BIRMINGHAM. 10.30 a.m.-12.30 p.m., 2.30-5.36 
p.m. Chamberlain Pl. (nr. art gallery). Sanity 
selling. YCND. 


CHORLEY, LANCS. 10.15 a.m. outside Parish 
Church, Union St. Literature selling, leafleting. 
CND. 


CROYDON. Freedom from hunger tea stall all 
day outside St. Matthews Church, George St. 


LIVERPOOL. 2.30 p.m. outside Lewis's main 
entrance. Peace News selling. YCND. 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling. Contact David 
Lane, 1 Wentworth Rd. Phone 21958. 


LONDON N.W.3. 11 a.m. Hampstead Tube stn. 
Peace News selling. Phone SWI 3080 or 2607 
first. 


LONDON W.11. 16 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., 
Portebello market, nth end. PPU_ bookstall. 
Two-hour shifts. Phone BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. 


SUTTON, SURREY. 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Cock 
Pavement. Bookstall. YCND, CND, C’ttee of 100. 


OXFORD. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Carfax. Peace News 
selling. Contact Andrew Green, Magdalen 
College. 


UXBRIDGE, MIDDX. 2.30 p.m. Met. line stn. 
Literature sales. CND, C’ttee of 100. 


TWICKENHAM. 11 a.m. Kings Head, Twicken- 
ham Junction. Open-air mtg. All day leafleting, 
canvassing. Phone POP 3502 or TED 5619. 
INDEC. 


WARRINGTON. 11 a.m. outside library. Peace 
News selling. CND. 


Sundays 


LONDON W.!. 3-5 p.m. Speakers’ Corner, 
Marble Arch. Peace News selling. Contact 
Trevor Hatton, Peace News, TER 4473. 


Saturdays & Sundays 


LONDON E.C.2. 7.30-11 p.m. Kings Arms, 213 
Bishopsgate (nr. Liverpool St.). Peanuts Club: 
folk (Sats.), modern jazz, poetry (Suns.). Re- 
freshments. Adm. 2s 6d 


LONDON S.E.1. Christchurch Hse., Chancel 
St Work camps to help old and handicapped 
people. Phone WAT 3968. IVS 


MANCHESTER. 2.30 p.m. Friends Mtg Hse, 
Mount St, Albert Sq. Annual supporters’ mtg. 
Reports and elections. Olive Gibbs: ‘‘ The 
Easter march and the _ general elections.” 
Refreshments. North-West CND. 


1-2 February, Sat-Sun 


MAIDSTONE. Kent Region weekend school on 
organisation and activities, Mechanics Hall, 
Corn Exchange. 2 p.m. Sat. 11 a.m. Sun. 
Speakers include George Clark and Peggy 
Duff. CND. 


5 February, Wednesday 


LONDON N.16. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg Hse, Yoak- 
ley Road, off Stoke Newington Church St (bus 
73). Ron Huzzard: ‘‘ The next Labour govern- 
ment and the bomb - what policy?’’ CND. 


Peace News staff 


We need an editorial assistant. Journa- 
listic experience would be helpful but 
not absolutely essential if you are pre- 
pared to take the trouble to learn the 
job. Accuracy in the presentation of 
news is essential; so is the ability to 
type. Applicants should write to the 
Editor, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London Nl, submitting personal details 
and a short essay giving their views on 
Peace News. 


You cannot face 1964 
effectively without the 


International 
Peace Diary 


with 64-page world directory of 
Organisations and periodicals, 
16-page full colour world maps, and 
all usual pocket diary features. 


3s 6d (postage 4d) 
| doz for 36s post free 
SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 


Housmans 
5 Caledonian Rd London Ni 


Double, double 


toil and trouble... 


But you can help us double our 
circuiation this year by selling an 
extra copy, displaying a poster, or 
ordering a quantity to sell - it’s 
not much toil or trouble. 
Just complete this form : 


Please send me ... copies of next 
week’s Peace News @ 5s doz. post-free, 
sale or return, and poster / poly bag 
/ leaflets. 


Name 
Address ........ ae: .. Se. es Loe 


cena pe enon corcenterees nesses sene oo rr 


Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, N.1 
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Ruth Daniloff writes from Moscow 


‘No-one is afraid of a fat priest’ 


The aged white-bearded Russian Patri- 
arch Alexei officiated at the all-night 
Christmas service in Moscow Cathedral 
last week (Russian Orthodoxy bases its 
calculations on the Julian calendar 
which brings their Christmas up to 
January 7). The church was so full that 
people were being turned back at the 
doors. There were few young faces in 
the congregation. As a member of Mos- 
cow’s foreign community, I was shown 
through the crowd to the small en- 
closure in the middle of the church, 
especially reserved for us, the “ privi- 
leged” set. The smartly dressed diplo- 
mats and their wives contrasted notic- 
ably with the sombre and often poorly 
dressed worshippers. It was hot from 
the heat of the candles and I wondered 


how such elderly people could stand on 
their feet during a service which lasted 
far into the night. 

The candles lit up the rich interior of 
the cathedral - jewel-encrusted ikons, 
gilt panelling and painted ceilings. No 
less resplendent was the 86-year-old 
Patriarch himself, who was dressed in 
heavily woven gold brocade vestments 
and a mitre studded with precious 
stones. Around him stood the other 
priests with long uncut hair falling over 
their shoulders. Some of them had very 
fine aesthetic faces, but others looked 
sluggish and overfed. 

Year after year, despite the Soviet 
Union’s determined anti-religious cam- 
paign, the faithful few trudge through 
dark snowy streets to churches through- 


TAKING OVER 


India’s Minister of Finance, T. Kishamachari (left), and Home Minister, Gulzarilal 


Nanda, return to New Delhi on January 11 to take over the routine duties of 
Prime Minister Nehru, who is ill with high blood pressure. Tom Stacey com- 


mented in the Sunday Times on January 5 that Nehru “is determined to die in 
Office” and though “he no longer initiates policy . . . all policy must pass through 


him.” He continued: “It is hardly conceivable that the Government immediately 


following Nehru’s departure from the scene can give India the kind of leadership 
it must have if it is not to continue its slowly accelerating decline.” 


out the land to celebrate Christmas. 
Thus, Russian Orthodoxy lives on, or 
drags on, for in spite of its increased 
participation with outside church 
organisations, there seems little vitality 
in the church today. 

Today’s churchgoers are mostly of the 
older generation, people who were born 
before the revolution and who had a 
religious upbringing. They have lived 
through a revolution, a civil war, fwo 
world wars and Stalin’s purges. Most of 
them are too old to hope for future 
benefits in the promised Communist 
paradise, so they seek comfort in the 
church. ‘It’s so quiet Rere and look 
how beautiful the ikons are,” murmured 
one old woman I met in an empty 
Moscow church. 

On the other hand, it could be argued 
that the extreme wealth of the church 
is proof of its vitality, The church not 
only receives no subsidy from the State, 
but it has to pay taxes. It is not 
supposed to own property, the most 
valuable among the ikons and vestments 
belonging to the state. But thanks to 
voluntary contributions from Russian 
believers, it is a financially thriving 
institution, which in itself is witness of 
great devotion and sacrifice. 

Donations are rarely less than 1 rouble 
(7s) and often more. (Old age pensions 
average from 20 to 50 roubles (£7-17 
per month.) A baptism costs from 15 to 
20 roubles (£5-7) and a burial 35 to 55 
roubles (£12-19). The number of bapt- 
isms far outnumbers the number of 
believers. So often the grandmother 
sneaks the baby off to the church or 
they are baptised, as one young mother 
said, “just in case there is a God.” 

On what does the church spend its 
funds? The state forbids charity - and 
in any case the Orthodox Church never 
did have a tradition of “good works”. It 
is not allowed to spend money on educa- 
tion. A great deal of money goes into 
the meticulous upkeep of the working 
churches - and then there is the priest- 
hood. ... 

Most priests live better today than they 
ever did before the revolution. A parish 
priest receives between 500 and 600 
roubles (£168-220) a month. The average 
wage of a Soviet worker is 100 roubles 
(£35). A qualified doctor earns 75 
roubles (£26) a month and an engineer 
about 180-220 roubles (£60-73). A top 
ranking member of the Orthodox hier- 
archy can receive as much as 1,400 
roubles (£590) per month. 

It is usual for a priest to have three or 
four-roomed living quarters. The aver- 
age Soviet citizen is considered lucky if 
they have a two-roomed apartment, 
shared with the in-laws. Most priests 
have a car, a chauffeur and a maid. 
The “stipend ” for a theological student 
at the Zagorsk Seminary is 160 roubles 
(£51) per month. At Moscow University 
a student receives anything from 25 to 
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60 roubles per month depending on the 
faculty. The church considers the 
higher wages and grants as encourage- 
ment and compensation for the harrass- 
ments of the priesthood under a regime 
hostile to religion. However, there is no 
guarantee that among the more dedi- 
cated entrants there will not be many 
opportunists attracted by the material 
advantages offered by the church. 
Many of the problems of the Orthodox 
church stem from the strangulating re- 
strictions imposed by the Soviet govern- 
ment, which have caused it to become 
more and more introverted and 
divorced from the realities of everyday 
Soviet life - in itself just as corroding 
as any religious propaganda. (Lenin is 
reported to have said: “No one is 
afraid of a fat priest.”) But a perhaps 
more serious problem is the nature of 
the religion itself. As an institution 
which tries to combat Communist 
atheism, the Orthodox Church’s long 
traditions tends to play against its aims, 
appealing to today’s elder generation of 
churchgoers who were born before the 
revolution. One woman expressed it 
this way: “When we go to church we 
want to see something beautiful.” But 
for the younger Communist-educated 
people, such traditional sophistication 
rubs against the grain of their socialist 
values. 

More in keeping with the Soviet dislike 
of tradition is the Baptist church which 
is probably the most dynamic religious 
influence in the Soviet Union today. 
They claim many young people among 
their estimated three million followers, 
and they have been more successful in 
counteracting scientific atheism than 
any other religious body. In many re- 
spects they actually encourage their fol- 
lowers to work towards the building of 
communism, with the reservation that 
the Soviet State often asks for the right 
thing for the wrong reason. Some years 
ago, much to their dismay, the Com- 
munist Party found that some of their 
most hard-working citizens had changed 
the official slogan: “Comrades, forward 
to Communism” into: “Brothers and 
sisters, boldly forward to eternal 
Canaan.” 

In discussing religion with younger 
people one notices that their disap- 
proval is not so much of religion itself 
as of the church. “The priests are just 
parasites,” said one young girl who 
later admitted she believed in God. An- 
other man told me angrily: “They are 
just hypocrites. They don’t even believe 
in it themselves.” Since Stalin’s death 
Soviet citizens are beginning to ask 
questions, but for most of them the 
Russian Orthodox Church is no more 
than an anachronism, for “ babushkas ” 
(grandmothers). It remains to be seen 
if the citizens, despite an atheistic up- 
bringing, will go to the church in their 
old age. 


Godfrey Featherstone 


Trade with Cuba 


The recent sale of 400 buses to Cuba, 
with the prospect of the later sale of a 
further 1,000 buses, by Leyland Motors 
has spotlighted a vulnerable point in 
Anglo-American relations. The US is 
making every effort to halt Western 
trade with Cuba, while Britain is op- 
posed to any trade blockade of the 
island, though it observes the NATO 
strategic embargo and does not allow 
goods with a war-like potential to be 
sent to Cuba. 


The US Commerce Secretary’s comment 
of January 7 was: “I don’t like it a 
bit.” When he was asked if he thought 
buses were strategic items, he replied: 
“(ne can never be sure how such items 
might be used.” By contrast, a Board of 
Trade spokesman commented: 


“Manufacturers are at liberty to sell 
as and when they find the opportu- 
nity. There has never been a boycott 
on the country by Britain. That is 
the situation and we don’t see any 
reason to depart from this at present. 
We have quite an extensive trade 
with Cuba.” 


Britain’s imports from Cuba had risen 
to over £13 million by October 1963, 
£11 million of which was spent on 
sugar. Our exports to Cuba, which de 
clined from £15 million in 1959 to under 


£2 million in 1963, seem likely to in- 
crease considerably. Senor Suarez, com- 
mercial counsellor in Cuba’s Embassy 
in London, said that the Leyland con- 
tract was not an isolated case. A special 
Cuban mission will be arriving in 
Britain shortly to discuss the purchase 
of petrol, diesel engines, generators, 
chemicals, many types of machinery 
and, possibly, railway locomotives, re- 
ported the Sunday Telegraph on 
January 12. 


“The official attitude of the State De- 
partment,” reported the Latin American 
correspondent of the Financial Times 
on January 9, “is that Dr Castro’s 
regime could at some future time be 
overturned by a wave of internal revolt 
by Cubans sick of the regime . . . (this) 
can be fostered by denying the regime 
the necessities of life.” Such a blockade 
might, on the other hand, arouse much 
external and internal sympathy and 
supply an excuse for any economic mis- 
en by the Cuban Govern- 
ment. 


The US attempts to enforce its trade 
embargo mainly by forbidding any 
American to sell to Cuba any item 
other than medical supplies and non- 
subsidised foodstuffs. There have been 
no large exports of medical supplies to 


Cuba since January, 1963, when 
prisoners captured in the Bay of Pigs 
invasion were ransomed with such sup- 
plies. Nor have there been any sales of 
foodstuffs to Cuba. Since most of the 
island’s capital goods before the em- 
bargo came from the US, the immediate 
effects on the Cuban economy must 
have been most severe. 


The US also attempts to ensure that no 
American equipment will reach Cuba 
through a third country by denying ex- 
port privileges or blacklisting any non- 
American firm which sells American- 
made goods to Cuba. Some small British 
firms have already been penalised in 
this way. 


The US further attempts to isolate Cuba 
economically from the West by trying 
to stop her allies sending any economic- 
ally useful goods of their own manufac- 
ture into Cuba. Last year “the Ameri- 
cans made it very difficult for a Cuban 
mission to buy anthracite in Western 
Europe. ...”, according to the Financial 
Times, January 9. Recently, Spanish 
firms contracted to sell over a hundred 
fishing boats to Cuba. This has brought 
strong protests from the US which has 
gone to the extent of threatening to 
withdraw aid from Spain. The US also 
views with considerable disfavour the 


action of Iberia, the Spanish airline, in 
continuing to run a fortnightly service 
to Cuba (this is the only Western flight 
touching down there). 


The US attempts to complete its em- 
bargo by refusing to handle in its ports 
the goods of any shipping line which 
transports exports to Cuba. 


Despite these attempts, Britain’s trade 
with Cuba seems likely to expand a 
great deal in the near future. Moreover, 
the US embargo does not seem likely to 
achieve its purpose and there are signs 
that some US opinion is softening to- 
wards Castro’s government. The New 
York Times on January 3, for example, 
though it mentioned that the Cuban 
Government is “ hateful to most Ameri- 
cans” for its ‘“‘ Marxism-Leninism, the 
Soviet penetration, and the deprivation 
of civil liberties ... ,” also commented: 
“The Castro regime is certainly strong 
and possibly stronger than ever. .. . 
All children are getting some education; 
the bulk are being well fed and taken 
care of, however poor their parents. 
The Negro and mulatto population - a 
third to a quarter - is getting genuine 
equality. The Government leaders are 
untainted by any fiscal scandals. These 
ea are new in the history’ of 
a.” - Lites 
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Merfyn Turner 


THE NEW PRISON RULES 


Prisoners suspect prison change as 
much as society does, and probably with 
greater reason. Society interprets alter- 
ation in penal practice as a desire to 
pamper criminals, thus encouraging 
them in their wrongdoing. But the 
prisoner sees it as a clever way of mak- 
ing his life harder. 

J was not surprised, therefore, when I 
mentioned the new draft of prison rules 
to a friend who has considerable ex- 
perience of the existing ones, to find 
that he was dismayed. “It’s going to 
make things worse for us, isn’t it? The 
VC (Visiting Committee) has too much 
power already. Now they’re going to 
have even more.” I suggested to him 


that it was probably the Home Secre- 
tary’s desire to end corporal punish- 
ment in prisons that made him suggest 
giving the Visiting Committee greater 
powers of punishment for more offences 
against prison discipline. “This new 
rule affects all prisoners,” he said. “How 
many qualify“for the cat or the birch? 
I’ve been here four years this time, and 
there’s only been one case of real 
violence, and it wasn’t one of us who 
did it, was it?” I thought about his 
point afterwards. Almost twenty years 
have passed since I started to visit at 
that prison, and I can only remember 
one prisoner being flogged, and he is 
now in Broadmoor. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Yugoslavia builds 


The energy of the Yugoslavs is amazing. 
For a start, look at the way the peasants 
manage to grow something on land 
which appears to be totally barren, in 
a climate which exhausts less hardy 
people; but I also mean their energy in 
tackling vast projects of construction 
and modernisation. 


It is only a few months since the de- 
struction of Skopje, and the building 
work there will absorb a great deal of 
Yugoslavia’s resources for a long time 
to come; yet a £60,000 million scheme 
has just been announced for railway 
electrification, on which work is due to 
start in July. 


The scheme involves the electrification 
of a large part of the main line running 
across Yugoslavia from the Austrian to 
the Greek frontier, as well as three 
lines to the coast. One of these, the 
line southwards from Sarajevo, is being 
completely rebuilt; the old line, which 
goes back to the Hapsburgs, is a narrow- 
gauge railway of some charm but great 
sloth, since the engineers of that time 
were hard put to it to get through the 
mountainous country without great 
gradients and detours. It is being re- 
placed by a modern railway which, by 
means of frequent tunnels and bridges, 
aaa a more direct and more level 
route. 


The modernisation of the railways is a 
symbol of the efforts which have been 
made by the Communists to create a 
united Yugoslavia. Under the years of 
Austrian and_ Turkish rule, Zagreb, 
Sarajevo and Belgrade were provincial 
capitals, and transport connections be- 
tween them were almost non-existent. 
The royalist regime between the two 
world wars did very little to improve 
matters, so that there was no main road 
even between Zagreb and Belgrade until 
1950, when the first section of the Unity- 
Fraternity Highway was built. Simi- 
larly, there was no rail conection be- 
tween Sarajevo and Belgrade, and one 
of the first tasks undertaken after the 
war was to build this railway, largely 
(as in the case of the highway) with 
voluntary labour. 


Better transport is essential for Yugo- 
slavia, for without it the task of ending 
the poverty and backwardness of the 
southern part of the country would be 
practically impossible. The other great 
need is to expand the power supply; 
and here also there is welcome news. 
The first Yugoslav uranium mine and 
processing plant has recently been 
opened. Yugoslavia is thus one of the 
few countries in the world which pro- 
duce uranium; and it is thought that it 
may be possible to include nuclear 
power plants in the general Yugoslav 
power generating system after 1970. 


In a way, this is one of the most excit- 
ing things you can imagine: a country 
transforming itself (not unaided, but 
still in face of enormous difficulties) 
from an oppressed and underdeveloped 
imperial possession to a prosperous and 
independent nation. Incidentally, a good 


source of information about develop- 
ments in Yugoslavia is a monthly paper, 
Yugoslav Life, published in Belgrade by 
the Federation of Yugoslav Journalists. 
Annual subscription 750 dinars (about 
7s 6d), from Beograd, Nemanjina 34, 
P.O.B. 413. 


* * * 


I have never liked the Daily Express, 
and after seeing the cartoon (repro- 
duced here) in last Monday’s issue, I 
like it even less. We really are in a 
bad way when a newspaper can print 
something like that and get away with 
it. 


PROGRESS—off on safari again... 
* * * 


In last weekend’s Sunday Citizen I read 
that the most popular days for commit- 
ting suicide are Monday and Tuesday. 
I can’t say I’m surprised. I’ve never 
really been tempted to suicide, but 
those are the days when, every week, I 
entertain fanciful dreams of changing 
my job, emigrating or going sick. I 
get over it every week as well: but if 
you commit suicide you don’t have 
much chance to get over it. What you 
ean do, though, is phone MAN 9000, 
where you will find somebody prepared 
to help you not to do it. 


* * L 


You may have noticed that there is 
nothing in our pages this week about 
the present unpleasantness in the Con- 
servative Party. This is the first of 
several contributions we hope to make 
to Freedom from Boredom Year. 


The new draft does not differ materially 
from the existing rules. It will be re- 
membered, if Parliament accepts it in 
its present form, less by the change it 
brings than by its failure to remove two 
injustices in particular. 


There is no logical reason, now that the 
purpose of the training and treatment 
of convicted prisoners “. . . shall be 
to encourage and assist them to lead a 
good and useful life” (Rule 1), why 
those who possess a skill should be pre- 
vented from using it profitably while 
they are in prison. A prisoner who is 
now serving a long sentence of preven- 
tive detention is an artist of merit who 
could sell the drawings and pictures 
which now only clutter up his cell. But 
the existing rules prohibit this. A lorry 
driver was encouraged by a motoring 
magazine to write an article for publica- 
tion. He was given permission to write 
it, but he was warned by his prison 
governor that he would not be permit- 
ted to accept payment for it. 


Now that certain categories of prisoners 
are allowed to work out of the prison 
during the last months of their sen- 
tence, and so accumulate appreciable 
sums of money for their discharge, it 
should be possible for the writer, the 
artist, the linguist, and others who pos- 
sess particular skills, to use them while 
they are serving their time, both for 
financial gain and for the feeling of 
purpose and achievement that such a 
constructive use of their wearisome 
leisure would give to them. 


There is another service that Mr Brooke 
might have performed. A prisoner who 
appears before the Visiting Committee 
to be dealt with for more serious 


breaches of prison discipline continues 
to be given “. . . a full opportunity of 
hearing what is alleged against him and 
of presenting his own case” (Rule 49 
(2)). So far as the prisoner is con- 
cerned, the VC is but an extension of 
the Establishment. When he appears 
before it, he sees himself once again on 
the wrong side of the fence, alone, dis- 
credited, and guilty even before he 
begins to “ present his case”, if one can 
so dignify his crude, unskilled attempt 
to defend himself. “You can’t argue 
with them. They’re too clever. In any 
case, they don’t want to listen. They've 
got the Governor with them. They won’t 
go against him. They only do what he 
tells them.” This is the common - if not 
accurate - assessment of the transactions 
of the Visiting Committee. 


What is needed is a “ prisoner’s friend ” 
to help the prisoner with his case, as 
his lawyer would help him outside. This 
could be the Assistant Governor, the 
Chaplain, or a member of the Visiting 
Committee, who could call witnesses 
free from the fear of reprisal which 
currently exists. The prisoner might 
still resent the Committee’s verdict and 
its punishment, as he frequently resents 
that of the court which imprisoned 
him. But it would be justice, and more 
in tune with the declared purpose of 
imprisonment. 

Nobody doubts the Home Secretary’s 
desire to tackle the problems of crime 
and prisons. If he is prepared to look 
again at his prison ruJes, and infuse 
into them something they now lack, 
though he finds they exact no great 
comment on the outside, he may him- 
self become on the inside the first 
“prisoner’s friend ”. 


DELLINGER from page 1 


More than once I saw a group of toughs 
advance menacingly toward us and be- 
come paralysed, as it were, when Edie 
Snyder, Kit Havice, Barbara Deming, 
Yvonne Klein or Michele Gloor ran to 
meet them with an unbelievably cheery 
and disarming greeting: ‘Good morn- 
ing, sir, would you like to read about 
our walk?” or “Hello there. How are 
you this morning?” I couldn’t help 
feeling sorry for some of them. They 
started out all fire and brimstone, with 
clenched fists and angry faces, but be- 
came utterly bewildered as our line 
passed them cheerfully by, most of us 
with a friendly word or a wave, and 
always with the friendly forward move- 
ment of our girls. If we had hesitated 
in fright or snarled back at them, tried 
to escape down a side street or told 
the girls not to cross the road to meet 
them, they would have known what to 
do to us. But we never accepted their 
choice of weapons or their mood, and 
a few times I saw grown men run back 
to take shelter in their houses or in 
stores, as the girls moved relentlessly 
towards them. 


Not everyone was transformed, of 
course. And no doubt the fact that we 
were only passing through helped. A 
longer sojourn in any one town might 
have given the extremists time to re- 
group their forces, regain their nerve 
and demolish us. And of course you 
could never tell when it might happen 
anyway. Once I was struck sharply by 
small stones thrown from a passing car 
that paused only long enough to dis- 
charge its weapons. Others were hit 
with pecan nuts. An enraged man spat 
in Michele Gloor’s face. 


From time to time cars played chicken 
with us on the highway, charging down 
the shoulder to see who would move 
aside first, we or they. The only time 
I was really frightened was when one 
of the Sumter County sheriff’s cronies, 
a man who had been unable to provoke 
me into a fight outside the sheriff’s 
office in Americus and had stormed 
angrily away, returned on two later 
occasions to play chicken with us. One 
time he gunned the accelerator and 
swerved sharply toward me. The car 
brushed my jacket and left me shaking. 
Perhaps he was unnerved too, because 
he didn’t come back again. 


So much was pleasant, easy and inspir- 
ing, but we never knew at what point 
our next step might set off an explosion. 
As Barbara Deming said to me, “It’s a 
strange situation. You have to be alert 
every moment. Every day when you 
start out you know that you may all 
come home triumphantly or that three 
or four people may be shot.” I thought 
of what John Stephens had said to me 
the night before: “This afternoon I 
heard a ping in the bank beside me, 
and the sound of a rifle being fired.” 
“Why in the world didn’t you say 
something?” I asked. “It wouldn't 
have done any good,” he replied. “ Be 
sides, if I had mentioned it a lot of 
people would have tried to take over 
my position at the end of the line. Most 
everyone tries to take the most danger- 
ous spot....” 


I think that it was this sense of soli- 
darity and mutual aid among the 
walkers, as well as the success of our 
experiments in non-violence, that 
buoyed us up when the going got rough. 


This report is a much shorter version 
of one that appeared in the January 
issue of “Liberation”, an American 
monthly magazine. We are publishing 
it in two parts; the second will appear 
next week. 


Obituary 


Fred Barton, former national chairman 
of the Independent Labour Party, died 
suddenly on December 17 at the age of 
46. He contested Middleton and Prest- 
wich in the last general election as a 
Labour candidate. Gladys Griffiths, a 
Southend-on-Sea Labour councillor who 
supported the demonstrations at the 
Foulness weapons plant, died recently 
after a long illness. 


Moving 


The International Confederation for Dis- 
armament and Peace secretariat moves 
this weekend from the Peace News 
building to more extensive accommoda- 
tion at 3 Hendon Avenue, London N.3, 
the headquarters of the International 
Fellowship of Reconciliation. 
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A demonstration #2232 
in Algiers & 


“So the last shall be first, and the first last: for many be called, but 
few chosen.” - St. Matthew’s Gospel, c. 20, v. 16. 


Michael Freeman 


THE DAMNED 


AND 


THE SAVED 


Franz Fanon’s influential book, ‘Les Damnés de la Terre,” which 
advocates violence as a necessary precondition of successful colonial 
revolution, was reviewed in Peace News on October 18. In his review 
Peter Worsley wrote : “Those who are not absolute pacifists, then, can 
still work for the ending of war, and rely on non-violent methods, and 
yet side too with the colonial revolutionaries (i.e. in armed revolu- 


tion).” 


Michael Freeman suggests that Peter Worsley has misunderstood the 
theory of non-violent action, but that Fanon’s book does raise issues 
which advocates of non-violence have not yet come to grips with. He 
suggests too that “Les Damnés de la Terre” is as important a book 
for non-violent as for violent revolutionaries. 


In a chapter on “Colonial war and 
mental problems” Fanon tells the story 
of two Algerian boys - one 14, the other 
13 - who had stabbed to death a friend, 
a European boy, for no apparent reason. 
The 14-year-old was asked why he had 
done it. He said that two of his family 
had been murdered by the French and 
“they say the French have sworn to kill 
us all one after the other”. Therefore, 
it was necessary to kill a European. 

“ Why? ” 

“What do you say we should have 
done?” 

“T don’t know. But you are a child and 
these things are for grown-ups.” 


“But they kill children too... . 


“But that’s no reason to kill your 
friend.” 
“Well, I killed him. Now do what you 
like.” 
“Did your friend harm you in any 
way?” 
‘““No, he didn’t harm me.” 
“Well, then?” 
“That’s how it was.” . 
The importance of this chapter, which 
gives the case histories of several ex- 
amples of extremely violent behaviour 
during the Algerian war, is that it 
brings the vague abstractions “violence” 
and “non-violence” into sharper focus 
and brings our political theorising face 
to face with violent acts, violent people 
and violent relationships. 
“ Rivet is a village which, on a certain 
day in the year 1956, became famous 
in the ‘ Algerois’ region. One even- 
ing the village was invaded by some 
French militiamen who, having drag- 
ged 40 men from their beds, mur- 
dered them.” 
It was at Rivet that the 14-year-old 
Algerian boy’s family were killed. His 
apparently senseless act of violence was 
not carried out in a vacuum; like all 
acts of violence (and of non-violence) it 
had its own peculiar history. 
Outside this chapter Fanon is not much 
concerned with individual violence but 
with collective violence. The collective 
violence of the colonised ‘ masses” (his 
word) is, he says, the only effective way 
to oppose and overthrow the collective 
violence of the coloniser whom, most of 
the time, he sees as a monolithic force. 
“Colonialism is not a_ thinking 
machine, it is not a body endowed 
with reason. It is violence in the state 
of nature and can be defeated only by 
greater violence.” 
Decolonisation, to be genuine, must be 
complete, and to be complete, it must 
be violent. 
Because Fanon assumes that militancy 
and radical change necessarily involve 
violence, he never considers the pos- 
sibility of a genuine revlution being 
carried out by non-violent means. 
“Non-violence is an attempt to regu- 


”» 


late the colonial problem around a 
conference table before any irrever- 
sible step, any shedding of blood, any 
regrettable act.” 
This “non-violence” Fanon attributes 
to the leaders of political parties who, 
he says, are not in touch with the true 
feelings of the masses. These leaders 
are “violent in their words and re- 
formist in their attitudes". In contrast- 
ing violence and reformism in this way, 
he equates by implication reformism 
with non-violence. 
Peter Worsley seems to make a similar 
mistake. In conceding that non-violence 
can be effective in certain circum- 
stances, he writes: 


“In some countries, with different 
styles of repression (from those of Dr 
Verwoerd and General Massu), non- 
violent tactics have not only worked, 
but were even the most appropriate. 
Only lunatics want violence for its 
own sake, and if, as in England, legiti- 
mate channels of expression are open, 
then they should be used to the 
utmost.” 


Peter Worsley’s concept of non-violence 
as using only “legitimate channels of 
expression ” is close to Fanon’s confer- 
ence table non-violence. At one point 
he goes further still and describes his 
Peace News audience as a “ readership 
of lambs™. Clearly this type of non- 
violence - respectable, legitimate, tame 
- has little relevance to the problems 
with which Fanon and Worsley are con- 
cerned. Put lambs and negotiators up 
against ‘‘Dr Verwoerd’s police” and 
“General Massu’s parachutists"’ and it 
is obvious who is going to win. 


Peter Worsley makes two main points 

against non-violent action. Firstly, he 

says: 
“The problem that the pacifist has 
never yet solved is that of achieving 
social liberation by strictly non- 
violent means in the face of Dr 
Verwoerd’s police or General Massu’s 
parachutists.” 


The argument here is that such success 
as non-violent action has had, has been 
against relatively soft opponents; in 
India, for example, “non-violence could 
work because mass murder was not the 
conventional response to movements of 
liberation ™, 


This argument often proceeds from a 
lack of knowledge of the situations in 
which non-violence has had some suc- 
cess. Non-violence has, for instance, 
been used against the Nazis (by the 
Danes and Norwegians particularly), 
against hostile, primitive Indian tribes 
(by the Indian Protection Service in 
Brazil and the Quakers in Pennsylvania) 
and against extreme white racists in 
the American South (whose conven- 
tional response has been beatings up, 
torture, arson and, occasionally, 


murder). Nor is the assumption that 
the British in India were a particularly 
easy target for non-violent action en- 
tirely justified: was General Dyer, who 
massacred over 1,000 unarmed Indians 
at Amritsar, a much pleasanter man to 
face than General Massu? 


The second argument Peter Worsley 
makes is that, where non-violence has 
worked, it has rarely worked alone. For 
instance, in India the independence 
struggle was helped by the support of 
many people in Britain and, possibly, 
by the threat of widespread violence 
which, at least from the British stand- 
point, always lay just under the surface 
of the non-violent campaign. All this 
is true but not really to the point. As 
far as we can see ahead, non-violence 
will always have to work alongside all 
sorts of other forces, some of them 
violent. The question is not, can we 
overnight substitute “pure” non-violence 
for violence, but can we enlarge the 
areas in which non-violence is effective? 

One further point about Peter Worsley’s 
case: he says that pacifists have never 
solved the problem “of achieving social 
liberation” by strictly non-violent 
means. But has this problem been 
“solved”? anywhere by violence? The 
two examples he gives of countries 
where radical decolonisation has taken 
place as a result of armed revolution - 
China and Cuba - are not, to me, impres- 
sive examples of “social liberation”. I 
am not denying the real achievements 
of these countries, but if those who 
advocate non-violence must be careful 
in claiming ‘“ successes”, so too must 
those who support violent revolution. 


If non-violence has been underestimated 
by those who advocate violent revolu- 
tion, those who support non-violence 
have to grapple with the problem of 
why their theory has made such a 
limited appeal to those engaged in 
“tough” freedom struggles. Are the 
famous non-violent campaigns special 
cases and was violence inevitable in 
Algeria. and Angola? Or did the 
Algerians take to violence simply hbe- 
cause they hadn’t heard how effective 
non-violence was? 


For a technique of struggle to work it 
must be both politically realistic and 
emotionally attractive to those who are 
to use it. Those who have criticised 
non-violence have generally done so on 
the first point and those who have de- 
fended it have done so on the same 
ground. I think both are mistaken: the 
real difficulty, in my view, of non-violent 
action is that it requires certain quali- 
ties of individuals and of groups that 
seem to occur only rarely. 

Fanon, who was a psychiatrist, is parti- 
cularly valuable here. He is aware, as 
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few non-violent theoreticians that I have 
read have been, of what drives people 
to extraordinary action. He shows how 
the repressed hatred and violence of 
the colonised people expresses itself at 
first in violence against themselves: in 
suicide, murder and _ inter-tribal war- 
fare. In a brilliant passage he describes 
how the wild abandon and aggressive 
fantasies of native dancing liberate the 
violent drives which have become re- 
pressed in the psyche of the oppressed 
and humiliated. It is this tremendous 
energy, this violence, he argues, which 
the revolutionary must, and can, direct 
against their true target - the colonial 
regime. 
This, I suggest, is the real problem that 
“the pacifist has never yet solved”. 
When a people is violently oppressed, it 
will, when the time is ripe, fight back. 
And fighting back means violence, un- 
less. . 
It is at this point that we seem to know 
so little. Why have the Negroes of the 
American South taken to non-violence 
with such enthusiasm? Is it because 
non-violence is in this instance tacti- 
cally superior? Or because the cultural 
envircnment of the American Negro 
favours non-violence? Or because those 
leaders who first showed the Negro a 
way out of his situation happened to be 
advocates of non-violence? Or is it some 
complex combination of these and other 
factors? Perhaps we have to leave 
political theorising for a while and 
learn more about why, on the one hand, 
a 14-year-old Algerian boy finds it 
natural to kill his European friend and 
why, on the other, the Negro children 
of Birmingham, Alabama, attack Bull 
Connor’s brutal police with hymn-sing- 
ing and laughter. 
Fanon sees violence not simply as the 
necessary technique of colonial libera- 
tion but as the instrument for creating 
a brave new world. 
“For Europe's sake, for our own sake, 
and for the sake of humanity, com- 
rades, we must take on a new skin, 
develop a new kind of thinking, try 
to create a new kind of man.” 
The new world, the new kind of man, 
are to be made up from the “damned 
of the earth” and the magic potion 
which will transform the world is 
violence. 
“Tf the last are to be first, it can 
only be as a result of a decisive and 
murderous confrontation.” 
This theory of the liberating effect of 
violence seems to be brought in ques- 
tion by Fanon’s own analysis of revolu- 
tionary violence being the very violence 
of the colonialist thrown back at him. 


continued on page 8 
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Snow scene, by Jeff, aged 5 


Sybil Marshall 


THE WORLD 
OF CHILDREN’S 
PAINTING 


A child is born with a certain amount 
of instinct, but no knowledge of his sur- 
roundings. He has to acquire such 
knowledge as he goes along, and_ his 
only equipment is his own five senses. 
All day and every day, they are inform- 
ing him of what is going on round about 
him, and at the end of each day, the 
pattern of his own experience of the 
world has been modified and changed. 


From a merely passive acceptance of 
such experience he passes to active 
interest in it, and from that to the role 
of experimenter, wanting to cause 
things to happen, wanting to repeat en- 
joyable things for pleasure, or disagree- 
able things in order to come to terms 
with them in his own mind. So he 
plays - often “pretend” games, in which 
he will be the bus, the conductor, the 
driver and the passenger in great 
rapidity one after the other, or all at 
the same time. 


His language at this stage is generally 
that of action, bodily movement and 
gesture. As more and more experience 
crowds in on him, however, he begins 
to find that action alone is not entirely 
adequate. Time and space limit him, 
and his imagination begins to wander 
into the realms where his actual senses 
can no longer supply all the required 
information - but the need to record 
imaginative experience still exists. A 
new “language” is needed to supple- 
ment gesture. In due course, words will 
be the ideal means of communication, 
but meanwhile, drawing and painting 
can come into use. 

To begin with, painting actually em- 
ploys the senses; the child enjoys the 
bright colour of the paint, the feel of 
a “fat” brush in his fingers, the wet- 
ness of the water, the touch of the 
brush on the paper. A certain amount 
of action is involved, and what is more, 
the movements of his arm, wrist and 
fingers are recorded for him to see. 
Painting satisfies his creative impulse, 
that innate desire to “do something” 
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with the matter surrounding his little 
life, to make it his own by re-arranging 
it according to the unique pattern of 
his own experience. Anyone who has 
watched a child absorbed in covering a 
sheet of paper with spirals, lines, dots 
and squiggles knows what value to him, 
as sheer experience, this is. To see how 
his control of his tools grows as the days 
pass, to watch the chaos of his 
“creations”? gradually being reduced 
to order, until the time when he sud- 
denly realises that objects seen and 
known can be reproduced pictorially, is 
an education in itself to a percipient 
aduit. 


The painting below is the work of Jill, 
aged three. She has already conceived a 
sense of order and pattern, and enough 
control in her hands to achieve this 
evidence of it. 


The snow scene opposite is by Jeff, aged 
five. Notice with what accuracy he has 
observed the way in which the snow 
lies on the tree - flat and smooth along 
the branches, rough and uneven where 
it sticks to the rugged bark of the 
trunk. Notice also the perfect balance 
of the composition, and the comfortable 
proportion of the objects represented. 
Again, there is the acknowledgment of 
a sense of order, communicated by skill 
in handling a medium suited to the 
years. 


As this observation, along with skill 
and techniques, improves, so confidence 
in his own ability to record experience 
grows in the child, and he will often 
turn to his new accomplishment of 
“painting it” when disturbed or in 
difficulty. Let me give a few instances 
of this. 


1. B was a child suffering badly from 
infantile eczema, and because of his 
cracked, splitting hands a good many 
normal pleasures of the infant school 
were denied him because of fear of 
infection in the open cracks. He was 
overfull of physical energy, and became 
a thorough nuisance in the classroom 
on account of his boisterousness, and in 
the playground because his unused 
energy and frustration caused him to 
use his feet and fists to such good 
effect that he intimidated children up 
to four years his senior. Painting, it 
seemed, was one activity he could 
share, but for some reason he refused 
adamantly to try it. Then one day, a 
story caught his imagination, and he 
announced, “I’m going to paint that.” 
He tried, but without previous experi- 
ence he was unsuccessful, so he tried 
again and again and again, until he 
succeeded in satisfying himself. He had 
learnt his lesson, and from that time 
onwards he employed his new-found 
skill, to the relief of himself, I think, 
as much as to his teacher and his class- 
mates. The boisterousness came under 


control, and the rest of his education 
began to proceed normally. 


2. A was a disturbed child from a 
difficult, frustrating background. She 
had a very vivid imagination which 
could cause her transports of joy, but 
more often than not caused her to 
anticipate situations of fear and terror. 
She appeared to have a very violent, un- 
controllable temper, and would rage, 
sob, scream, stamp, bite, scratch and 
bang her own head on the floor for an 
hour at a time. She was, at seven, an 
excellent reader, but before coming to 
me had not been encouraged to write or 
draw much. Given large sheets of paper 
to make into story books, and freedom 
to draw the things she imagined before 
writing about them, she found an outlet 
for her frustration. The delight the 
actual execution of this work gave her 
absorbed a great deal of her anxiety, 
and in her desire to create for herself 
a world of happiness, she began to 
write a series of stories of happy situ- 
ations with wit, humour and a control 
of language which was astounding. The 
sense of achievement also helped, I 
think, and the tantrums which at seven 
had worn us all out once or twice a 
week, by the age of nine had quite dis- 
appeared. 


3. R was a “normal” child who at four 
years old had not uttered a single word. 
Medical opinion stated firmly that there 
were absolutely no physical grounds for 
his dumbness, and from his general be- 
haviour it was obvious that there was 
nothing wrong with his intelligence. 
The local doctor suggested that if I 
could accept him under age, the other 
children might help him. I did so but 
without result. Then, after about six 
months at school, he was painting one 
day with a group of other infants all 
executing indecipherable messes on 
large sheets of paper. I was bending 
over another child at the other end of 
the room when I felt a tug at my skirt, 
and there was R pulling me towards 
his “ picture”. He jumped up and down 
in excitement as we gazed at it, his 
bright eyes searching my face for my 
reaction. ‘‘Tell me about it” I said - 
and he did! 


“Tt's a man. standing like this 
(demonstration with arms akimbo) 
because he’s ever so cross because his 
car’s run into a tree and the wheels 
have come off.” 


Need I say that once the ice was broken, 
there was little further difficulty? 


His words, even in formed, articulated 
sentences, were there. They needed 
some sort of release, and the excitement 
of achievement of having said what he 
wanted to say in paint had done the 
trick. I wish I could show his picture, 
but unfortunately the colours are so 


pale that it would not reproduce in 
print. 

I could tell of many other children 
helped in different ways by painting: of 
a six-year-old terrified by a dream of 
‘a knobbly snake killing a pretty bird” 
(above) until she got it out of her 
system by painting it: or of T whose 
mother died suddenly when he was 
eight. T painted and painted and 
painted - always the same subject 
flowers. He did not connect these with 
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his mother’s death or the funeral, I am 
. sure. It seemed as if the flower was to 
“him a symbol of the mother love he 
now lacked. 


It will, I hope, be understood that these 
children were free to paint what they 
liked when they liked and how they 
liked. There was no attempt to “teach 
art” on my part, nor any conscious 
attempt to develop good pictorial repre- 
sentation. On the other hand, every- 
thing was designed to encourage the 
children to learn, and this they did by 
drawing constantly upon their own pre- 
vious experience. They attain confidence 
in their own potential ability to achieve 
what they set out to do, an attribute of 
far greater value to them for the rest 
of their lives than any skill in ‘“ draw- 
ing’. Nevertheless, let it be said that 
if and when a child’s vision outstripped 
his technical ability and he requested 
help, it was always available: not by 
anyone doing the difficult bit for him, 
but by discussion, advice, example, and 
above all by encouragement. 


“Child art” is one thing, and “ child- 
ren’s painting’ is another. Teachers, as 
a rule, are not given to raving about 
the former, though given enough free 
dom and the right sort of stimuli, child- 
ren may produce works of art “good” 
by any standards. On the other hand, 
teachers do tend to value the work 
their pupils produce with pencil, crayon 
or brush very highly, for in them 
teachers can see the growth of the 
whole child. The development of a 
sense of order, of the power of thought, 
and the accumulation of experience, ac- 
companied by ever-increasing skill in 
using the tools by which he is attempt- 
ing to record it. One may observe them 
coming to terms with their own difficul- 
ties and their celebration of childish 
joys and pleasures, and in doing so 
learn a lot about children and human 
nature in general. In fact, teachers do 
acknowledge the value of painting as a 
way of rousing the child’s creative im- 
pulse and stimulating that imaginative 
response to the world which will serve 
him, as few other things can, to the 
very end of his life. 


Sybil Marshall, a primary school teacher 
for most of her life, is now lecturer in 
education at Sheffield University. 
Above: the snake (a 6-year-old’s 
dream) 

Left: pattern, by Jill, aged 3 
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An anatomy of foreign aid: the second part of 
an article by Andrew Gunder Frank 


The effects of US aid in Brazil 


An argument was recently conducted between the Brazilian and United 
States governments, expressed through their ambassadors, as_ to 
whether United States aid to Brazil helps or hinders Brazil’s economic 
development. This is the second part of an article in which Andrew 
Gunder Frank, visiting professor of economics at the University of 
Brasilia, summarises the arguments of the two ambassadors, adding 
his own comments. It is reprinted from The Nation by kind permission 


of the editor. 


Effects of US capital in Brazil 


Brazil: US aid money has been well used 
by Brazil. The rate of the growth of 
income per capita has been one of the 
highest in Latin America for the decade 
1950-1961. There is no better index of 
adequate use of foreign aid than the 
achievement of a high growth rate. More 
than 90% of imports have been accounted 
for by essential raw materials, basic 
foodstuffs and equipment and parts. 


United States: The substantial contribu- 
tion of US public and private capital to 
Brazilian economic growth in general, 
and especially to desirable structural 
change towards manufacturing, import 
substitution and increased capacity, re- 
futes the cliches about the “ process of 
exploitation.” 


Comment: Both ambassadors misdirect 
their analysis and exaggerate the effects 
of US aid, which in reality retarded 
Brazilian economic growth. Evaluating 
the use of American aid, as does the 
Brazilian Embassy, by reference to the 
Brazilian growth rate is unacceptable. 
As the Brazilian note points out, recent 
per capita growth in most Latin Ameri- 
can countries has been largely zero or 
negative, while in Brazil it has been 3% 
for the period since the Second World 
War and 3.9% since 1957. However, as 
the Minister for Planning, Celso Furtado, 
points out, the most important economic 
development in Brazil occurred during 
the 1930s when, due to the depression, 
American export of capital and goods 
reached its lowest point and _ Brazil 
changed over from importing all of its 
capital equipment to producing it at 
home. And during this crucial take-off 
into economic development, the per 
capita rate of growth registered was 
0.3%. Thus, the significant index of 
good use of foreign and domestic re- 
sources for Brazil is not, as the Brazilian 
Ambassador suggests, the growth rate as 
much as it is the creation of a national 
productive capacity, especially in heavy 
industry, and initially for the domestic 
market. To this process, American aid 
and investment decidedly does not con- 
tribute. 


It is perhaps his use of an incorrect 


THE DAMNED AND THE 
SAVED from page 5 


If this is so, can we be confident that a 
force with such origins is likely to pro- 
duce a really “new kind of man”? 


In this, Fanon’s thesis seems to me as 
naive as that of the Utopian pacifists 
who believe that “love conquers all”. 
The flaw in his vision (as he at times 
seems to recognise) is that it is based on 
a doctrine of exclusion as much as was 
the colonialism it replaces; it divides 
the world into the saved (the former 
colonised people, especially the rural 
poor - the former damned) and the 
damned (Europeans who thought they 
were saved). I am inclined to agree 
with Fanon that, if the world is to be 
saved from itself, it must be by the 
damned of the earth. But are those who 
have suffered under colonialism the 
only damned? Do not all those who feel 
oppressed, enraged or disgusted at the 
gap between the world that is and the 
world that might be have a bond which 
reaches, or could reach, across racial 
and national barriers? Is it not possible 
that - in the age of the hydrogen bomb - 
we are all damned? In one way this is 
enormously depressing, but it might just 
be the source of our only hope. 


criterion which permits the Brazilian 
Ambassador to go on to make his strange 
claim that the “aid” resulted in the im- 
port of goods important for Brazil’s 
economic development. For a country 
of continental proportions with every 
conceivable raw material, and perhaps 
the greatest agricultural potential on 
this globe, it seems indeed a strange 
argument to claim that Brazil is putting 
its resources to good use when it im- 
ports “essential” raw materials and 
basic fodstuffs, instead of importing 
equipment and technology which would 
permit it to develop that potential. 
Much of the “ equipment and parts,” to 
say nothing of the remaining 10% of 
imports, should undoubtedly have also 
been produced nationally. 


Even disregarding the negative conse- 
quences of foreign aid and investment, 
their contribution to total investment in 
Brazil is, contrary to the American Am- 
bassador’s claim, miniscule and easily 
foregone. According to a Brazilian esti- 
mate for the years 1950-1954, all foreign 
(including American) investment am- 
ounted to 1.32% of Brazilian gross 
national product, or 8.2% of total in- 
vestment in Brazil. For the period 1955- 
1959, a Brazilian estimate of the share 
of foreign investment is 2% of gross and 
2.8% of net investment. But, as we saw 
earlier, large parts of even this small 
“contribution” or foreign capital are 
no contribution at all, since much of this 
capital was Brazilian to begin with and 
is foreign only in ownership, control and 
earnings. It is evident, therefore, that 
Brazil could easily find national capital 
that would more than substitute for so 
small a foreign addition to her total 
investment, and dispense at the same 
time with the damages inflicted by 
foreign investment on its economic de- 
velopment. 


The American Ambassador’s assertion 
that US capital has contributed to desir- 
able structural change in the Brazilian 
economy is even less founded in reality. 
Rather, American capital has contributed 
to the already much too great concen- 
tration of capital in Sao Paulo to the 
prejudice of the other regions, especi- 
ally of the north east. Similarly, capital 
has flown into the export, processing and 
service industries to the disadvantage of 
basic industries and Brazil. Tariff exclu- 
sion of relatively inessential products has 
drawn national, but proportionally es- 
pecially foreign, capital into the produc- 
tion of these same relatively inessential, 
but protected, products. The American 
Ambassador’s “import substitution” is 
therefore at best a two-edged sword. 
But even this substitution of specific 
imports does not necessarily contribute 
to the reduction of imports as a whole. 
On the contrary, if this investment goes 
into certain kinds of processing, it 
makes “essential” - as the Brazilian 
Ambassador observes in another context 
- the import of more raw materials. If 
it helps to shift the distribution of in- 
come to groups with higher propensities 
to import, it increases imports as a 
whole. As for increasing export capacity, 
to which the American Ambassador also 
refers, Brazilian capacity to export non- 
raw materials remains notoriously low. 
And using scarce resources to increase 
Brazil’s capacity to export raw materials 
is certainly a most questionable policy. 


Economic policy for Brazil 

United States: The serious problem for 
Brazil is the expansion of export earn- 
ings. Since Brazil cannot hope to regain 
the predominant position in the coffee, 
cacao, and sugar markets already lost to 
new producers, Brazil should follow the 
example of Japan which, when faced 
with declining earnings from textile ex- 


ports, expanded into ship-building and 
electronics. Following a similar policy, 
Brazil could expand its exports of iron 
ore, meat and manufactured products. 
And in order not to cut itself off from 
technological progress and thereby from 
economic progress, Brazil should con- 
tinue to invite foreign investment. 


Comment: Brazil’s urgent need at this 
time is not still more outward-directed, 
but rather inward-directed, economic de- 
velopment. Far from emphasis on ex- 
ports, as the American Ambassador sug- 
gests, this requires regional and sectoral 
economic integration and _ additional 
basic industry for national needs. Least 
of all does it imply or permit using the 
resources urgently needed for that 
national task to expand two lines of 
raw material exports - iron ore and meat 
- to serve the needs of the already in- 
dustrialised countries. 


It is difficult to see how the American 
Ambassador draws the lesson he does 
for Brazil from the example of Japan. 
Japan expanded into shipbuilding and 
electronics, but Brazil is to expand into 
iron ore and meat. Moreover, Japan is 
at a quite different stage of economic 
development than Brazil. The export 
market Japan was losing was in textiles, 
not in coffee. How did that country 
achieve this degree of industrialisation 
and development? Not by pursuing the 
policy the American Ambassador pres- 
cribes for Brazil, but by doing precisely 
the opposite. In fact, Japan is the cru- 
cial example among the capitalist econo- 
mies, as the Soviet Union is among the 
socialist, which in order to achieve the 
take-off into economic development in 
a world of already industrialised and 
imperialist countries, began by isolating 
itself substantially from foreign trade 
and totally from foreign investment and 
control. Neither country found it neces- 
sary, let it be noted, to permit such 
foreign investment in order to take ad- 
vantage of the technology of the indus- 
trially more advanced countries. Only 
ajter they had forged an economic 
structure and their own control thereof, 
which permitted them to take advantage 
of more intimate economic ties with 
already advanced countries, did Japan 
and the Soviet Union enter into such 
relations. Thus, Japan indeed does pro- 
vide the example most relevant to 
Brazil’s present economic organisation; 
but the national stance it points to is 
one of independence, not one of depend- 
ence. Let it be noted, however, that on 
this road Japan also became an imperial- 
ist power itself, with all that implies. 


Conclusion 

The two ambassadors, although both 
highly reputable economists of similar 
training, evidently have quite different 
official views of Brazilian-American 
economic relations. As they themselves 
imply in their reference to the diplo- 
matic schizophrenia of defending abroad 
what one denounces at home and vice 
versa, their differences may probably be 
traced to the circumstances and inter- 
ests of the two countries, of the two 
worlds, of the rich and the poor, whose 
diplomatic representatives they are. The 
American describes a relationship in 
which Big Brother selflessly provides 
much of the capital, technology and good 
advice (like that of the ambassador him- 
self), which the little brother, Brazil, 
needs to grow up into an independent 
industrialised adult. Though Americans 
do not really owe Brazilians anything, 
they incur considerable sacrifices on 
Brazil’s behalf; and any gains they may 
derive are quite acidental and extra- 
neous to the relation. 


Finding it difficult to accept this rosy 
picture, the Brazilian suggests instead 
that the real importance of US aid is to 
the US economy itself, that the hand-in- 
aid gives only little and that even this 
and more is taken away in trade by the 
other hand. Still, being the official dip- 
lomatic representative of, among other 
influential groups, Brazilian groups 
which benefit from current Brazilian-US 
relations, the Brazilian Embassy paints 
a picture that is not altogether dark. 


Dispensing with diplomatic polity, but 
still confining the discussion largely to 
the topics selected by the ambassadors, 
I have suggested that in its current 
form, this relation is neither ‘“ very” 
nor “slightly” beneficial, but instead 
definitely prejudicial to Brazil. Far 
from contributing capital to, and im- 
proving the structure of, the Brazilian 
economy, the United States draws capital 
out of Brazil and with what remains 
gains control of Brazilian capital and 
channels it into directions that increase 
Brazil’s dependence on the United States 
and hinder Brazil’s economic growth. 
The terms of trade form neither an acci- 
dental nor an extraneous but an integral 
part of this process. Far from pointing 
the way to Brazil’s industrialisation and 
development, the American Ambassa- 
dor’s recommended policies - emphasis 
on private enterprise, foreign invest- 
ment, more raw materials exports, etc - 
would maintain Brazil’s position as an 
underdeveloped, dependent economy. It 
appears, thus, that the United States 
takes away with both hands; the picture 
is neither rosy nor neutral, but quite 
dark. 


The picture would emerge still darker 
or pitch black if the analysis were ex- 
tended beyond the selected topics to 
include the entire economic relationship 
between Brazil and the United States. 
Consider, for instance, the imposition, 
on threat of withholding short-term 
credits, of the policy of the International 
Monetary Fund. Supposedly to reduce 
balance of payments deficits, this policy 
calls for reducing exchange restrictions 
and thus permitting more transfer of 
capital out of Brazil; Brazilian devalua- 
tion to make the cruzeiro cheaper and 
the dollar dearer; supposedly anti-infla- 
tionary measures which shift income 
from the poor to the rich, thereby weak- 
ening domestic production and increas- 
ing the demand for imports - all of 
which results in new balance of pay- 
ments deficits, new loans and new 
dosages of the same IMF medicine. 


One might ask, if all this “aid” is really 
so damaging to Brazil, why does Brazil 
permit and even seek it? Again, the 
answer is to be sought in the very 
Brazil-US relationship itself. First, of 
course, the relationship does reward 
some Brazilians with profits and power. 
These groups then apply this same power 
to efforts to maintain the relationship. 
Second, with time Brazil becomes so 
dependent that breaking away involves 
such high costs in the short run - what- 
ever the long run gains - that many 
other groups, and especially any govern- 
ment, are loath to accept them. Thus, in 
the short run, failure to receive credits 
to refinance the already existing debt 
would force a cut of imports that are 
necessary in the same short run, because 
in the meantime the same economic re- 
lationship has destroyed or prevented 
the creation of productive capacity that 
would obviate these imports. If, going 
a step further out of the relationship, 
American investments are threatened, 
the short-term cost, as the case of Cuba 
demonstrates, is the stoppage of all 
trade. In a word, Brazil and other 
countries find themselves in a kind of 
debt-slavery relationship not unlike that 
of the peasant with his moneylender- 
landlord the world over, a relationship 
in which the very exploitation appears 
to make its own continuance necessary. 


Finally, for what it may be worth, and 
as the analysis by the American Ambas- 
sador and in part that by the American- 
trained Brazilian Ambassador demon- 
strated, the United States also supplies 
the economic science - and the ideology 
as well - that tries to pretend this ex- 
ploitive relationship is really necessary 
and desirable. 
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Two major conclusions emerged from 
the four-day “summit conference” of 
the heads of thirteen Arab states which 
ended last weekend in Cairo. 
Firstly, the Arab states have decided 
not to go to war to stop Israel diverting 
water from the Jordan river to irrigate 
the Negev desert (though Syria dis- 
sented from this agreement until. the 
last moment). 

Secondly, President Nasser has 
launched a new policy of conciliation 
towards other Arab states. Egypt’s new 
doctrine, announced in the Cairo daily 
newspaper Al Ahram last Friday, is that 
no further attempts will be made to 
export revolution to other Arab states, 
but only to protect them when they had 
taken place. Greater efforts would be 
made to build Egypt into a model politi- 
eal society which other states would 
want to copy of their own free will. 
“Relations between Arab states,” re- 
ported The Observer’s correspondent on 


Dennis Brutus: 
18 months 


Dennis Brutus, president of the South 
African Non-Racial Olympic Committee, 
was sentenced to 18 months’ imprison- 
ment in Johannesburg on January 9 
when he was found guilty of contraven- 
ing a banning order and escaping from 
custody. 

He had attempted to reach the meeting 
of the International Olympics Commit- 
tee at Baden Baden late last year, but 
was arrested and imprisoned. He smug- 
gled a letter from prison demanding the 
Suspension of the South African Olym- 
pic teams while apartheid applied to 
them. 

The IOC put out a call for the ending 
of apartheid in sport, which South 
Africa rejected on January 14, though 
it did not ask to be excluded from the 
Olympic Games in Tokyo this summer. 
Mr Otto Mayer, chancellor of the IOC, 
has told The Guardian that the Com- 
mittee will decide what action to take 
at its meeting in Innsbruck next Mon- 
day. South Africa could be barred from 
the Olympic Games in accordance with 
Principle One of the Games’ Charter, 
which bars racial, political and religious 
discrimination from the Olympic move- 
ment. 

In Johannesburg on January 14, Mr 
Frank Braun, chairman of the South 
African Olympic and National Games 
Association, announced that ‘“non- 
whites” would compete in the South 
African national athletics competition 
this year. They will not be allowed to 
compete with Europeans, but they will 
be awarded similar medals and diplo- 
mas. 
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Arab 


leaders 
meet 


King Saud of Saudi Arabia (left) 
and the President of the Yemen 
Republic, Abdulla Sallal (right) 


| are pictured together for the first 


time since King Saud declared his 
opposition to the formation of the 
Yemen Republic in 1962. Sheikh 
Salem Assabah, the ruler of 
Kuwait, is sitting between them. 
The three leaders are among the 
‘thirteen Arab leaders who at- 
tended last week’s conference in 
Cairo, called by President Nasser 
of Egypt to discuss the Israeli pro- 
yosals to divert 40 per cent of the 
waters of the Jordan into Israel. 


No war over Jordan waters 


January 19, “are to be governed by the 
principles of non-interference in each 
other’s affairs first embodied in the 
Arab League charter of seventeen years 
ago.” 

Hostile radio propaganda broadcast to 
and from various Arab countries is to 
be silenced. Talks between King Hus- 
sein of Jordan, King Saud, President 
Nasser and President Sallal of the 
Yemen Republic have begun moves to 
achieve Jordanian and Saudi Arabian 
recognition of the Yemen Republic, an 
end to the fighting between Royalists 
and Republicans in the Yemen, and the 
withdrawal of the 25,000 to 30,000 
United Arab Republican regular sol- 
diers from the Yemen. 

What is termed a “ Palestinian person- 
ality’ will be set up to organise the 
1,250,000 Arab refugees from Israel in 
Syria, Jordan and other Arab countries. 
According to the Financial Times cor- 
respondent on January 20, this will be 
“ .. their own political organisation re- 
sponsible for ‘ liberation’ of their home- 
land. What form this organisation will 
take and what action - armed or other- 
wise - it plans remain unclear.” 

The joint communiqué issued last Fri- 
day stated that the Arabs regard Israel 
as “(an occupying imperialist force on 
the territory of the Palestinians... .” 
and makes no mention of efforts to re- 


Background 


Three tributaries, the rivers Hisbani 
(rising in Lebanon), Banias (main 
sources in Syria), and Dan (main 
sources in Syria with some in Israel) 
unite inside Israel to form the Jordan 
which flows south through the Hula 
valley and on through Lake Tiberias. 
For five miles south of Tiberias it flows 
through Israeli territory or through de- 
militarised zones; it is then joined from 
the east by the Yarmuk which divides 
Syria and Jordan. 

For the next 20 miles the west bank 
of the Jordan is in Israel and the east 
bank is in Jordan; then for the last 40 
miles until it reaches the Dead Sea it 
flows through Jordanian territory. 
Jordan and Israel are consequently the 
main riparian states and Lebanon and 
Syria have claims to a share and use of 
the water in an agricultural area based 
on irrigation. 


South Vietnam 
sit-down 


South Vietnamese students demon- 
strated last Saturday against the French 
policy for a united and neutral Vietnam 
by staging a sit-down in front of the 
French Cultural Mission in Saigon. 
They distributed leaflets demanding the 
closure of French-aided schools in Sai- 
gon and a boycott on French goods. This 
was part of a series of demonstrations 
against the French policy for Viet- 
namese neutralism. 

“Demonstrations of this type in the 
city,” commented The Observer’s cor- 
respondent on January 19, “require a 
certain amount of Government conniv- 
ance.” 


settle or rehabilitate the refugees, for, 
as The Guardian’s correspondent com- 
mented on January 18, “to do so would 
imply that Israel is there to stay.” 
Friday’s Al Ahram considered that a 
Palestinian Provisional Government 
might be formed and might possibly be 
allotted territory. 


No joint Arab war is contemplated, and 
it is probable that one of President 
Nasser’s main reasons for calling the 
conference was to warn other Arab 
states that the UAR would not support 
sudden unilateral military actions 
against Israel. In calling for the con- 
ference on December 23, he said: 
‘““We shall tell you the truth in the 
event of our not being able to resort 
to force because of unfavourable 
circumstances. . . . I shall never be 
ashamed to tell you that I cannot 
fight if I actually cannot.” 
The Observer correspondent commented 
on January 19: 
“President Nasser owes much of his 
popularity in the Eastern Arab world 
to his championship of the Palestin- 
jan cause. So the decision to re- 
nounce the use of force required 
courage as well as realism. It will be 
hard to explain to many Arabs, 
especially Palestinian refugees in 
Syria. 
“It was largely because of Palestine 


that the Syrians endured numerous 
military coups and regularly devoted 
more than half their budget to de- 
fence. The Syrians said bluntly at the 
conference that they had come to dis- 
cuss means of stopping Israel and not 
only to devise watery counter- 
measures, but they found themselves 
isolated and had to give way.” 


“Watery countermeasures’? were de- 
cided upon, but the conference also set 
up a unified Arab military command for 
defensive measures against possible 
Israeli attack, under the command of 
Lieutenant-General Ali Amer, the 
UAR’s Chief of Staff. 

The Arabs approved a plan to attempt 
the diversion of the 77% of Jordan 
water which rises in Arab territory for 
their exclusive use. This would be done 
by continuing the diversion of part of 
the Yarmuk river into Jordan and be- 
ginning diversions of other Jordan 
tributaries: diverting the Banias and 
Dan rivers into Syria and the Hisbani 
river into the Lebanon. 

It is estimated that the damming 
schemes would take eighteen months to 
complete and would cost £6,250,000. The 
Israelis have announced that they will 
continue with their plan, which they 
expect to use 23% of the Jordan flow 
by June of this year and 40% in three 
years’ time. 


to the dispute 


Seventy-seven per cent of the Jordan’s 
flow rises in Arab territories and 23% 
in Israel. At present only a seventh of 
the water is being used and the rest 
eg evaporates or flows into the Dead 
ea, 


In 1952-53 the United Nations Relief 
and Work Agency prepared a plan for 
use of the Jordan waters, and by 1955 
Mr Eric Johnston, a US representative 
on the project, obtained a_ broad 
measure of agreement on his plan, 
which would give the Arab states three- 
fifths of the flow and Israel two-fifths. 
The Arabs finally refused agreement, 
because this would imply recognition of 
Israel. 
Israel’s plan, which would take 40% of 
the waters by 1967 in order to irrigate 
the Negev desert, is given special urg- 
ency, according to Naomi Shepherd 
(New Statesman, January 17), because 
her present water resources have been 
seriously depleted by five consecutive 
years of drought. 
The Arab objections to this plan, The 
Times Diplomatic Correspondent re- 
ported on December 30, are that: 
J. Irrigation of the Negev would en- 
able millions of immigrants to settle 
in Israel and, because of the popula- 
tion pressure, this would constitute a 
threat to the Arabs. 
2. The Israeli scheme violates legal 
rights. Division of the water can only 
be made by international agreement 
and thus Israel's unilateral action is 
illegal and provocative. 
3. The Jordan south of the diversion, 
which divides Jordan and Syria and 
later flows through Jordan territory, 
will become too saline for irrigation. 
Israel intends to go on with her plans, 


reported Terence Prittie in The Guard- 

ian, January 18, because: 
1. Israel will not touch the 60% of 
Jordan waters allocated to the Arabs 
under the “ Johnston plan”. She has 
waited since 1955 before going ahead. 
2. The stories of millions of settlers 
are untrue. The plan will provide for 
another 5,000 farm units with a popu- 
lation of 50,000. 
3. Jordan has gone ahead with its 
diversion of the Yarmuk without con- 
sulting Israel and this has increased 
the salinity of the lower Jordan. 
4, Jordan would welcome the utilisa- 
tion of the Arabs’ 60% of the Jordan 
flow which would facilitate the re- 
settlement of a substantial proportion 
of Palestinian Arab refugees. These 
refugees will not be resettled in 
Israel, since Israel claims to have ab- 
sorbed 500,000 Jewish refugees from 
Arab countries and has no desire to 
make the problem of her existing 
Arab minority more difficult. 


Peace News has a 
vacancy 


for a married couple as resident war- 
dens. Wife as caretaker, husband to be 
responsible for despatch dept., and 
assist Housmans Bookshop. 


3-roomed furnished flat plus bathroom, 
etc, provided free, with full wage for 
husband. Please write, sending details 
experience, etc, to Manager, Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Rd, London N.. 
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Richard Mabey replies to his critics 


SUBVERSION BY GRINNING 


In an article which appeared in Peace News on December 20, Richard Mabey 
argued that Beatle music and the Beatle craze were “ blatantly subversive % and 
that the Beatle people had formed for themselves “a revolutionary alternative to 


this world ™. 


Albert Hunt challenged this view (Peace News, January 10) and suggested that 
the Beatle craze was a typical phenomenon of our social system and, far from 
being subversive, was one of the methods by which the status quo was maintained. 
June Freeman, in a further comment (January 17), said that her experience as 
a teacher was that most Beatle fans, while rebellious towards the authority of 
their parents and teachers, held quite conventional political and social attitudes, 
and were likely to settle for a conventional adult life. 


Richard Mabey replies. 


It’s depressing after you’ve written a 
description of a trend in something like 
pop music, and added a few possible ex- 
planations and consequences, when the 
wrath descends from a fairly predict- 
able quarter. The smallest point is mag- 
nified out of all proportion so that a 
statistic about record sales becomes “an 
adulation of success by numbers.” You 
abbreviate “non-conformity to present- 
day conventions” to ‘“non-conformity ”, 
and you’re accused of making “sweep- 
ing assertions about young people” and 
of making false predictions about their 
future behaviour. (By the way, what 
does June Freeman think so desperately 
reactionary about early marriages and 
two children?) Worse still: seeing 
millions of people involved in a craze, 
you’re tempted to offer some social ex- 
planations (“ simplified, blanket” think- 
ing), thereby committing the supreme 
heresy of suggesting that things might 
happen in pop culture that are not the 
result of mass persuasion campaigns. 
And some remarks about the _ back- 
grounds of the Beatles brings the so- 
called criticism “they’re just like us... 
but they’re a success.” Precisely. 


{1 find it difficult to answer many of 
Albert Hunt’s criticisms, not because I 
think they’re particularly valuable, but 
because they originate from assump- 
tions I find difficult to accept. These 
are the opposite of the ‘ commonplace 
assumptions of the pop _ industry”, 
(blanket thinking, Mr Hunt?) and in- 
volve beliefs that all financial success, 
hit parades, “latest sales gimmicks”, 
heroes, agents, managers and promoters 


are all, a priori, wicked, reactionary and 
corrupting. People usually make these 
assumptions before examining very 
closely the pop music industry and the 
processes by which young people buy 
records. Often these people consider 
that the words “Skip to my Lou” sung 
a few dozen times to two chords on an 
old banjo, have a far greater artistic 
quality than any conceivable pop song, 
simply because it’s good old English 
amateurism again (purifyingly mis- 
labelled “folk song”) and no financial 
gain is involved. The definition of suc- 
cess here too has “very little to do 
with the quality of the experience.” 


I was sorry, too, that Albert Hunt had 
to stoop to deliberate distortion of what 
I said in order to help him make his 
point: “ Richard Mabey assures us that 
the sound doesn’t matter.” Where? I 
was at pains right through the article 
to stress that the sound was crucially 
important. (Although it can’t, of course, 
be separated from the social accoutre- 
ments.) Saying, as I did, that few 
people go to concerts to hear the 
Beatles in no way negates this. Anyone 
who knows so little about the pop scene 
that he thinks that young people go to 
concerts, go to dances and buy records 
all for the same reason, really shouldn’t 
be writing about it. (There’s a bigger 
point here. Theatre, cinema and “ seri- 
ous” music critics are supposed to be 
involved with their chosen medium, to 
know it thoroughly - good and bad - 
and to be regular attenders at concerts 
and performances. Yet if you write 
about pop music from the inside like 


this, you’re accused of being “ hope- 
lessly entangled in the structure of the 
pop music industry.”) 


I don’t want to spend the whole of this 
article replying to individual points. 
June Freeman and Albert Hunt both 
made two major criticisms: that young 
people are basically conformist, and 
that phenomena like the Beatles, which 
offer people some sort of non-political 
escape route, are not, and never could 
be, subversive. 


To answer the first point I must first 
accept the criticism which was made by 
both my critics that within their own 
groups young people are fiercely con- 
formist, and that although some groups 
may have set themselves up against 
present-day conventional society, this 
rebellion may not last until adult life. 
But I can’t see how this affects my 
argument at all. 

Exactly the same criticism could be 
levelled against many of the young 
people who took part in the Committee 
of 100 demonstrations, yet it wouldn’t 
diminish the value of their part in the 
demonstrations. ‘ Let’s all be non-con- 
formist together” Albert Hunt sneers, 
as if it was somehow treacherous for 
teenagers to belong to groups because 
they “badly need the security”. Why 
must young people always be asked to 
suffer for the world? God knows they’ve 
done nothing to deserve it. 

June Freeman also points out that many 
young people accept the values of the 
adult world. The political values that 
is. But how often do they think about 
politics as such outside the classroom? 
The only remotely political subjects that 
I have heard spontaneously raised out- 
side the classroom are coppers and 
foremen. This was the point I wanted 
to make about “that drab world of 
adult responsibility”: that politics - if 
young people don’t find it completely 
irrelevant to their lives - at least bores 
them stiff. 

I think June Freeman would agree with 
me that one of the most perplexing 
things about young people (watch out, 
I’m going to generalise again) is their 


capacity to isolate in two almost entir- 
ely separate containers their political 
attitudes and the way they live their 
lives. I teach some police cadets at 
college, and I’m continually amazed by 
their callous attitudes in class toward 
problems like mental illness, and their 
oe and sheer joy for living out- 
side. 


Which brings us to subversion. I am 
frankly pessimistic about the possibili- 
ties of changing peoples’ political at- 
titudes from within that area of their 
life they regard as the political. There 
are 50 million people in this country 
who will never (in the next decade at 
least) go on a sit-down, go to a John 
Arden play, read Sillitoe for anything 
but the sexy bits, and imagine a time 
when they’ll walk out of the factories 
because “some’ll want to play football 
or go fishing up Grantham Cut.” Is 
there nobody who can speak for these 
50 million, to them? Is there nothing 
that can be done within their own cul- 
tural framework to challenge the 
assumptions of our society? 


But perhaps this wouldn’t qualify as 
subversion on Albert Hunt’s checklist. 
Real subversion is eliminating the bad- 
dies (Royalty, employers, etc), when the 
less tangible nuisances in our society - 
boredom, drabness, monotony - will 
automatically vanish. Can’t it ever be 
the other way round? Or is our society 
so divided (June Freeman even con- 
siders teacher and pupils unlikely to 
reach any common values) that when- 
ever the authorities enjoy satire, say, 
or beat music, they’re always doing it 
just to remove the sting. 

I fear that Albert Hunt is suffering 
from more than his fair share of guilt. 
There’s always got to be trouble when 
you improve society. Significantly he 
quotes: “Is that a machine-gun I hear 
starting-up, or a car back-firing?” And 
when it comes to the Beatles, well, he 
likes them really, but he’s not prepared 
to let himself go. 

PS to June Freeman. My sister assures 
me that my fingers were in my mouth, 
and I’m not in the least offended. 


Hein van Wijk 


The unheroic Dutch 


The Dutch under German Occupation, 
1940-1945, by Werner Warmbrunn. 
(OUP 42s.) 


A German-born American Jew is the 
author of this book on the Dutch under 
German occupation. He himself was 
saved from the collective murder by a 
Dutch woman, was smuggled into Hol- 
land in 1938, hidden in Holland up to 
1940, and smuggled into England before 
the Germans began their robbing and 
mass murdering of the Jews in Holland. 


It is extremely interesting to read about 
oneself what a foreigner thinks of one’s 
acts and words. This book is serious, 
and I believe extremely reliable. In 
reading it, I had the feeling that he 
knew far more than I about what really 
happened during the occupation, for he 
has examined a great variety of docu- 
ments, while those who lived under 
occupation in most cases only knew a 
little of what happened outside of their 
private circles. 

This book is a healthy remedy to many 
myths and legends that continue in Hol- 
land about what happened under occu- 
pation. It proves that the Dutch are 
not heroes, and can seldom be enthusi- 
astic about symbolic acts of heroism, or 
other demonstrations that by their very 
nature will be material failures. The 
large masses of the Dutch underwent 
the invasion of the German armies with- 
out any real feeling of animosity: this 
war, like all other wars, was thought of 
as the responsibility of governments, 
paid officials and generals. They had 
lost, and things were finished. Like 
Warmbrunn, I am sure that if the 
Germans had behaved correctly along 
the lines of international treaties, there 
would have been almost. no resistance. 
Officials, judges, trade unions and 


others were all ready to accept the fact 
of military defeat. Everyone would have 
waited calmly for the official end of the 
war, for official treaties and official, 
legal solutions to their problems. 


But the Germans, it soon transpired, re- 
cognised neither treaties nor laws, and 
when the extermination of the Jews 
began, resistance began too. Not with 
officials, Judges, or trade unionists, but 
with students, intellectuals, and above 
all doctors. Holland had not been 
occupied by a foreign power since 1800- 
1813. The Dutch fought several wars at 
the end of the 19th century, but only in 
the Far East. Few suffered directly 
through these wars, fought half a 
century ago with professional soldiers 
ten thousand miles away. So reactions 
to the German occupation came indivi- 
dually, without any preparation. 


Holland is no country of direct action, 
of individual acts of terrorism, of mur- 
der and other kinds of violence. Texas, 
for instance, is a jungle of violence 
with 1,084 murders in one year, the 
majority of which are never punished. 
Holland has from two to. sixteen 
murders in the whole country every 
year (many years only two or three, the 
average is eight), and if one adds man- 
slaughter, the number is 20 to 30 cases 
per year (the average about 25). On a 
population of eleven millions this is 
abmost nothing. Amsterdam is not 
alias. 


The Dutch people never thought of 
direct action or marches on the one 
hand, or assassinations on the other. 
For this people freedom consists not so 
much of forming dangerous pressure 
groups on governments, but of living 
one’s own life, having one’s own church, 
trade union, party, and last but not 


least, one’s own paper, daily, weekly, 
fortnightly, etc. Editing one’s own 
paper is the proof of liberty. So it was 
hardly surprising that the illegal press 
during the occupation was one of the 
most interesting and impressive pheno- 
mena. In the last years of the war there 
was a total circulation of millions of 
copies. These papers did not change the 
war, but they did confirm the authors 
and readers in their own will not to 
lose themselves. In these underground 
papers all kinds of spiritual, clerical 
and political convictions expressed 
themselves, free from the Nazi poison. 
Warmbrunn’s description of this is ex- 
tremely instructive and important. 

No real measures to protect the Jewish 
part of the people were taken. Only 
minorities, particularly free - thinkers, 
the Left and most protestants, immedi- 
ately spoke up when the first measures 
began. There is the speech of Professor 
van Bemmelen in the Leiden University 
when the Germans dismissed Holland’s 
most famous professor of law, E. M. 
Meyers, because he was a Jew. It is 
impossible even now to read this ad- 
dress to Leiden students without being 
touched. 

But as a whole the Dutch people let the 
Jews get deported and murdered, and 
the railway trade unions were far more 
interested in keeping the railways going 
than in risking their lives and existence 
for really human values and causes. 
Without exception they drove the Jews 
to their death. 

Of some 140,000 Dutch Jews, 115,000 
were deported; only 2,000 returned. The 
people in the Amsterdam ghetto did not 
receive any real help; those who helped 
belonged to the intellectuals, those with 
mixed marriages, etc. This is the 
deepest shame of the Dutch, to have 


abandoned their Jewish fellow-citizens 
because of some subconscious anti- 
Semitism that made them apathetic and 
dumb to what happened. 

The problems of violence or non- 
violence scarcely came to conscious con- 
sideration. In general almost nobody 
committed acts of violence, apart from 
small minorities of right-wing military, 
potential fascists themselves, and ter- 
rorist sections of the bigger movements. 
In general people felt that violence was 
too dangerous because of reprisals by 
the Germans. 

What matters is, however, that real 
and active resistance mostly came into 
being only when deep-rooted values 
connected with people’s daily lives were 
violated. Resistance for principles, as 
such, by idealism as such, did not occur 
much. This is a lesson for pacifists who 
often think that acts of heroism (not by 
individuals but by occupied and ex- 
ploited peoples) can be expected be- 
cause some action is clearly right and 
some other action is clearly wrong. This 
is not the case. 

I believe that this book should be 
studied seriously, particularly by people 
who think that by direct action one can 
change the trend of society and history, 
in spite of the active or passive and 
chiefly slavish attitude of the people. 
Perhaps in some circumstances military 
direct action can succeed, and non- 
violent direct action cannot. 


Hein van Wijk spent three years in con- 
centration camps during the war after 
being caught while helping Jews to 
escape during the German oceupation 
of Holland. He was for ten years 2 
council member of the War Resisters’ 
International, and is an expert on laws 
relating to conscientious objection. 
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Non-violent policemen 


It seems to me that John Ball’s “ police- 
men in Gandhi caps” (January 17) 
would create as many problems as they 
would solve if they were introduced as 
a regular thing into demonstrations. I 
don’t know what went on in the march 
on Washington last August, I wasn’t 
there. However, I had a rather curious 
experience on the Aldermaston march 
last Easter, which is relevant to the 
Matter. 

I was walking along a stretch of pave- 
ment near Windsor Castle when I was 
Seized roughly by the shoulders by a 
marshal, who shouted, “ You can’t go 
along there!” I was stronger than he 
was, and I pushed past and did walk 
there. Were either of us behaving non- 
violently? In the background a_ uni- 
formed constable of the regular British 
police force stood and took no_ notice, 
which suggests to my mind that in some 
cases amateurs are even more tyran- 
nical than professionals. 

An ordinary police force relies ulti- 
mately upon the sanction of violence. 
We are not told whether Bayard 
Rustin’s Gandhian policemen arrested 


anybody, or whether they were pre- 
pared to do so. “Isolating trouble- 
makers” ... how? By standing round 


them in the way we are urged to do 
on our demonstrations, or by removing 
them by force? ‘ Removing provocative 
banners” ... by persuasion? What if 
the banner carriers refused to allow 
their flags to be taken down? Would 
the police limit themselves to arguing? 
Or what would they do? 

I hate to seem a spoilsport, or an 
anarchist dogmatist, but it does appear 
to me that authoritarian concepts con- 
tinually creep back into the non-violent 
movement (as they do indeed in the 
anarchist movement). They are thrown 
out through the front door, but quietly 
slip in through the back. How can you 
possibly have a police force which does 
not ultimately rely upon violence as the 
final sanction? 

I agree that irresponsible people do 
turn up on demonstrations. But surely 
the majority of demonstrators are suf- 
ficiently responsible to cope with them? 
A body of people enrolled to control] the 
demonstration, specially trained in 
Gandhian methods though they might 
be, even if they were not prepared to 
rely upon violence in extreme cases, 
would still tend to form a kind of 
corps d’élite. A “rule of the saints” 
(even non-violent ones) would surely be 
contrary to the egalitarian spirit which 
has been hitherto such a _ welcome 
feature of the Committee of 100. 

The civil rights movement in the United 
States is not really the same thing. It 
is a movement to establish the equality 
of whites and Negroes within an auth- 
oritarian social order, which both races 
accept. In this respect it is no more 


One week to go 


One week to go before the end of the 
year and just over £1,300 needed for 
our target for the year. 
As I write this on Monday, the first re- 
sponse to the appeal letter which 
George Clark wrote last week is coming 
in. It is clear that if every reader re- 
sponds we shall be able to assure a 
sixpenny Peace News in 1964 and meet 
the demands made on us for a wide 
variety of peace education aids during 
the year (photos, posters and literature 
are already on their way to the peace 
display at the Olympic Winter Games 
taking place in Innsbruck at the end 
of the month). 
Please rush whatever you can send to 
us now. Remember our financial year 
ends on January 31, next Friday. 

THE EDITOR 


total since February 1 


£3658 


contributions this week £185 18 0 


we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London Ni 


revolutionary than the movement for 
women’s suffrage. It is not illogical to 
organise it in an authoritarian way, I 
suppose, though one welcomes every 
libertarian effort, even by non-libertar- 
ians. But the movement which centres 
round the Committee of 100 cannot help 
itself but be a revolutionary movement, 
since it aims at doing away with nuclear 
weapons, which are the ultimate sanc- 
tion of the modern state, and hence the 
basis of its power. In order to do this 
it is committed, whether it likes it or 
not, to creating a fundamentally new 
way of human behaviour. In short, if 
people cannot learn to do _ without 
policemen, leaders and authority, they 
cannot get rid of warfare and the 
weapons of mass destruction that 
modern war demands, because all auth- 
ority (even if it begins by being simply 
“moral ”’) tends to institutionalise itself, 
and to rely upon punishments of in- 
creasing severity to maintain itself, and 
it also tends to come into conflict with 
other rival authorities. Soon we are 
back where we started from. 

It is perhaps far-fetched to consider the 
anti-nuclear movement as a rudimentary 
or embryonic state. Perhaps ... but 
I was told, after my brush with the 
Windsor marshal, that Canon Collins 
was thinking of enrolling all marshals 
as special constables for the duration 
of the march. It is perhaps a good 
thing that the Aldermaston march has 
been discontinued, if this was the sort 
of thing it was going to develop into. 
Arthur W. Uloth, 

17a Maxwell Road, 

London S.W.6. 


John Ball replies: On the specific point 
Mr Uloth raises, I gather that a function 
of the policemen in Gandhi caps was 
not to arrest irresponsible people, but 
to isolate those involved by asking 
people to withdraw. 

Mr Uloth may dislike what he thinks 
are corps d’élite, but Bayard Rustin felt 
strongly that for a one-day march of 
this character, it was essential to 
organisation and smooth running to 
have an identifiable group of people 
able to help demonstrators in a great 
number of ways. 


Positive neutralism 


Leo Baxendale (January 17) misses the 
point. What I am looking for is a 
simple, radical policy for CND which 
can be canvassed and understood with 
ease. If CND is to assert an independent 
presence at the General Election that 
“presence ’ must be comprehensible to 
the electorate. It is nice argument to 
say that CND has still to get rid of the 
“illusion” of the independent deterrent 
- but it will not drive many people wild 
to join CND and it won’t drive me wild 
to go out canvassing. 

Does not even the Labour Party ad- 
vocate such radical policies as_ the 
abandonment of the “illusion” of 
Britain’s independent deterrent? Where 
is CND’s “ independent presence ”? 
Where we differ from the Labour Party 
is in advocating both the removal of 
US bases and withdrawal from NATO. 
These neutralist tendencies have always 
been played down by CND and most 
people therefore consider that “ ban- 
the-bomb” extends no further than 
abandoning our independent deterrent 
unilaterally. 

When the British bomb was a “real” 
issue - a moral issue, and Britain was 
testing and stock-piling like mad, this 
was the correct policy. But now that 
the independent deterrent is virtually 
obsolescent and the argument becomes 
a technical rather than a moral one, all 
the impetus behind CND has gone. 
Unilateral action in any sphere should 
be thrilling, almost revolutionary; above 
all it should be based on a moral 
initiative. In 1964 CND either fades 
out with the British bomb as they both 
become technically obsolete; or it tries 
something different, morally exciting 
and truly unilateral. 

This is why I suggest that we should 
begin to recognise - a little less unthink- 
ingly, and a lot more enthusiastically - 
the case for positive neutralism. 

The tension in the international situ- 
ation has eased since the era of Dulles 
and brinkmanship; and the time is past 
when thousands of people would mass 
in the streets from a moral initiative 
made emphatic by fear. Nevertheless, 
if the issue is not so clear as it was in 
the. late 1950s, there are still many 
people who can recognise that what 
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they wanted then was not so much to 
“ban the bomb” as much more to opt 
out of the international power struggle. 
The bomb was our symbol and we now 
make the mistake of assuming that its 
abandonment is our only goal. 

The difficulties with a neutralist posi- 
tion are many, while the absence of 
serious international tension at the 
moment prohibits the colossal advance 
that a truly unilateralist policy will re- 
ceive when people are forced out of 
their apathy by fear. Our job is slowly 
to break down the nationalist and patri- 
otic prejudices that allow unthinking 
acceptance of military policies. (Peace 
News has its priorities wrong here, be- 
cause it will be many, many decades 
before the population is anywhere near 
ready to think in terms of non-violence.) 
The next step that our middle-class 
CND can take will be tentative and 
small. Its new policy must be conceiv- 
ably realistic in Labour Party terms, 
radical enough to excite the canvasser, 
simple enough to be understood by the 
masses. Above all, it must be based on 
a moral decision to opt out of inter- 
national power politics. 

Peace News would do its readers a 
great service - and might stir CND - if 
it commissioned a series of articles on 
the relevance of neutralism to Britain’s 
position in the modern world. 

Bob Overy, 

104 Cotham Brow, 

Cotham, Bristol 6. 


War on hunger 


I am sorry that in my desire for brevity 
I failed to make clear (January 3) that 
the one per cent of the gross national 
income for which we plead should be 
sent not as investment, but as direct 
grant, to the hungry countries overseas. 
I agree entirely with Harry Stern 
(January 17). I did state in my letter 
that about half of our present aid was 
in the form of loans which could be 
harmful rather than helpful. This fact 
is underlined in a leader in The Times 
(January 15): “Most of the under- 
developed countries are now reaching 
the limit of their ability to repay loans 
or even the interest on them.” 

Olwen Battersby, 

Research and Field Worker, 

War on Want, 

9 Madeley Road, London W.5. 


World government 


In reply to Satish Kumar’s criticism of 
Bertrand Russell (January 10), I would 
agree with Lord Russell that accidental 
nuclear war is one of the greatest of 
dangers today. 

This danger has many facets, in that it 
can occur due to an accidental firing, 
misinterpretation of enemy intentions, 
failure of early detection systems, an- 
other “ Cuba-type” situation, escalation 
of an incident - say, over Berlin, de- 
velopment of a revolutionary situation 
in places like South Africa, the ar- 
ranged assassination of a top political 
leader by extremist groups with the 
planting of evidence to implicate “the 
enemy”, or the sudden onset of an 
inter-nation dispute into real violence 
such as might easily occur. between the 
Arabs and the Jews. One cannot dis- 
miss the growing possibility of a mad- 
man strike in secret, by some small 
power on a major power, as an act of 
irrational vengeance, or in hopes of 
profiting from a mutually self-destruc- 
tive war of annihilation between 
America and Russia. 

All these potential situations are “ acci- 
dental” in that major powers do not 
plan them to happen, yet they may be 
caught up in them in such a way as to 
produce the nuclear cataclysm. 
Preaching nuclear disarmament is not 
the answer, nor are the various doc- 
trines of non-violent resistance, as it is 
surely obvious by now that neither 
governments nor the majority of people 
will respond to such heresies. 

There is only one thing that can save 
the world from destruction at this time 
and that is as Lord Russell states: the 
creation of a world federal government, 
with the centralisation of military force. 
In the nature of things, this may come 
about as a detente, leading to a military 
alliance between the Soviet Union and 
the United States. They now desperately 
need this alliance to prevent themselves 
from coasting into mutual destruction. 
Out of this will come extensive political 
agreements, strengthening of the United 
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Nations, and finally, the development of 
world government. 

Only after such centralisation of force 
will it be possible for some disarm- 
ament of individual nations to take 
place, although even in this case, Russia 
and America may maintain minimum 
deterrent Jevels for some years. This 
would not be, as Kumar suggests, 
“organised violence’”’ any more than 
an honest police force could be termed 
organised violence. Naturally there 
would be difficulties and strife, but as 
the organs of a world government de- 
veloped, and world resources were used 
to tackle the pressing problems of over- 
population, hunger, poverty and under- 
development, the problems would be 
solved. 

I suggest that if the peace movement 
adopted this plan, it would be far more 
successful in marshalling government 
and public support. 

Lawrence F. J. Ross, 

320 Keyes Road, 

Christchurch 7, 

New Zealand. 


Spain 

In the coming year one million English 
people will go to Spain for their holi- 
day. They will enjoy the golden 
beaches, the hot sun, and, above all, the 
cheap prices. 

There is another face of Spain, a much 
darker one, that will receive scant at- 
tention from the majority of tourists. 
This is the face of beating and torture, 
of firing squads, the garrotte and of 
interminable prison sentences. 

The millions of tourists that visit Spain 
are a valuable source of income to the 
Franco regime. The foreign currency 
derived from tourism enables Franco to 
meet his trade deficit. Without this 
income the regime would only be able 
to cover 20 per cent of its trade deficit. 
The relatively small proportion of 
Spanish workers directly involved in 
the tourist industry obviously do benefit, 
but the vast majority of Spanish people 
do not. The regime benefits, the hotel 
owners benefit, the speculators benefit - 
but this new wealth does not filter down 
to the rest of the people because the 
Spanish economy is organised to ensure 
that the rich get richer and the poor 
stay poor. In fact, the poor become 
poorer owing to the inflationary effect 
tourists have on prices - a tourist can 
outbid a Spanish worker for anything, 
any time. 

By going to Spain for your holiday you 
are giving valuable financial support to 
a fascist regime and none to the Spanish 
people. 

The Spanish people would gladly wel- 
come you to Spain if your presence 
there did not serve to worsen the con- 
ditions of poverty and if your holiday 
did not help to sustain a tyranny. _ 
We ask you to avoid taking your holiday 
in Spain untit we have removed the 
fascist regime that exists there today. 

A. Roa, Secretary, 

National Confederation of Labour 

of Spain in Exile, 

Liaison Committee in Great Britain, 

159 Ledbury Road, London W.11. 


Late start 


The popular idea of the pacifist/left 
wing/ protest movements is of woolly- 
minded dreamers, full of wind and 
words and having little practical ability. 
This is infuriatingly reinforced by the 
fact that most “critiques of society” 
and “radical alternatives” are pro- 
pounded at meetings and conferences 
which start so long after the advertised 
time that one ends up looking at one’s 
diary rather than at one’s watch. 

Indeed, the regularity of late starts is 
only matched by the resigned docility 
of the revolutionaries attending who sit 
around waiting for something to hap- 


pen. 
The latest example was the workshops 
conference which began just on one 
hour late the first day, and which still 
had not started when I left in disgust 
after fifty minutes waiting on the 
second. 

Some of the self-styled radicals in 
Britain give every indication of not 
being able to run a booze-up in a 
brewery; and when the revolution does 
come, we may be out chalking slogans 
on the barricades, but what worries me 
is whether anyone will be up early 
enough to erect the barricades! 

Roy F. R. Payne, — 

Flat 1, 72 Oakley Square, 

London N.W.1. 
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Caravan Workshops look to the future 


Godfrey Featherstone reports: The 
Campaign Caravan Workshops confer- 
ence, held last weekend to discuss plans 
for 1964, began with an analysis of 
their 1963 work by Roy Haddon, secre- 
tary of the Workshops. P 

The Welwyn Workshop, he said, had 
been inadequately planned and con- 
siderable tension between the team and 
the local group had arisen from lack 
of consultation and liaison. The main 
aim of extending CND’s support had 
failed, for though many latent sup- 
porters had been unearthed they had 
not been persuaded to be active. The 
project’s successes were the production 
of a news letter, Focus, and a study of 
the history and workings of the local 
group. 

The Somerset Workshop, said Roy Had- 
don, was misconceived, since the nature 
of the area required long-term work 
and was not susceptible to the few 
weeks’ work of a full-time team. Ten- 
sion between the team and local sup- 
porters arose from this, as well as from 
inadequate pre-planning and briefing. 
The required long-term efforts to co- 
ordinate the Somerset groups had been 
given a basis by the initiation of a 
monthly journal, the Westward Focus. 
The constituency project in Welling- 


borough had received adequate prepara- 
tion, the co-ordinator was fully involved 
in the project and interviews with the 
General Election candidates, local 
government officials, trade unionists and 
other “opinion-formers” were systemati- 
cally carried out and documented. The 
project will continue until the General 
Election when a peace ballot will be 
organised and attention drawn to the 
blocking of democratic channels evident 
in the constituency. 

Dick Booth commented that there must 
be a shift of emphasis from improving 
the work of CND to studying and estab- 
lishing the kinds of change needed as 
pre-conditions to a non-violent society. 

On Saturday afternoon George Clark 
spoke on the social and economic 
changes needed for disarmament; he re- 
lated them to the Oldham Workshop. 
Emphasis on “ peacemaking ”, the study 
of the re-allocation of resources and 
technology and the renewal of indivi- 
dual and social responsibility could now 
be made, since: (a) the post-Cuba situ- 
ation had shown that man can survive 
through the use of normal political 
institutions; and (b) unilateral _initi- 
atives, like the recent cuts in US and 
Soviet arms expenditure, could occur in 
a multilateral context. 


Terry Chandler granted 
bail: appeal adjourned 


Hazel McGee writes: Terry Chandler's 
appeal against conviction for causing 
and inciting a public nuisance by de 
monstrations during the Greek royal 
visit last July (for which he was 
sentenced to 9 months’ imprisonment) 
was heard on January 20 in the Court 
of Criminal Appeal. It was adjourned 
indefinitely (sine die) by Lord Chief 

Justice Parker after Mr Chandler and 

counsel for the prosecution had both 

been heard. Mr Chandler was conduct- 
ing his own case. He submitted five 
grounds for appeal: 

1. That Detective Inspector Dickenson 
(of the Special Branch) should have 
been allowed by the judge to give 
the names of his officers who were 
detailed to follow Mr Chandler dur- 
ing the demonstrations, so that they 
could be called as defence witnesses. 

2, That he should have been allowed 
to challenge the entire panel of 
jurors and not only those present in 
the building at the time. 

3. That the judge was inconsistent in 
allowing him to challenge some of 
the jury panel and then not allowing 
him to question them in the box. 

4. That he had the right to question 
any number of the jury panel in 
the witness box, not only those in 
the building. 

5. That a temporary obstruction such 
as a moving column of people does 
not constitute a public nuisance. 

The ground that seemed to make the 

greatest impression on the judges was 

that Chandler had not been able to go 
through the whole “panel” when chal- 
lenging the jurymen. The interpretation 


of the term “ panel” was also at issue. 
When prosecuting counsel was reading 
from a law book, there was an interest- 
ing moment when one of the judges 
interposed to say that the report in the 
book in front of him differed materially 
from the version of the case that was 
being quoted by prosecuting counsel, 
particularly in the terms used to de- 
scribe the jurymen who could be chal- 
lenged. 

As he had done at his trial, Mr Chand- 
ler quoted various cases in support of 
his claims, and the chief reason for the 
adjournment of the appeal was that the 
bench wished to be further advised of 
the full chronology of the legislation 
dealing with the right of challenge, by 
both prosecution and defence. For this 
purpose they proposed to communicate 
with the Law Officers of the Crown. 
Mr Chandler was granted bail on two 
sureties of £100 each. This is said to 
be an unprecedented step; although 
prisoners have on rare occasions been 
granted bail before appeal from prison, 
it is said to be unique that the appeal 
should have reached the court itself 
before bail has been granted. The 
grounds for bail being granted - against 
the request of the police - was that the 
defendant, conducting his own case, 
should be able to have free access which 
would not be possible in prison to any 
law books and records he may require 
in the preparation of his case. 

It is interesting to note that if the 
appeal is allowed on the grounds of the 
jury being wrong, this will probably 
mean a retrial rather than the complete 
quashing of the indictment. 


Six fined for leafleting 


Five people were found guilty of “illegal 
advertising’ at Guildhall Magistrates’ 
Court on Monday, January 13. They 
had had their names taken when they 
were giving out leaflets outside the Old 
Bailey while the trial of Peter Moule 
was in progress. 


Julian Banyard, Peggy Denny, Ann 
Lumley and one other were fined ten 
shillings. Roy Willabraum refused to 
pay the fine and was sentenced to a 
day’s imprisonment. 


Winifred Gardiner was found guilty on 
Wednesday, January 15 and fined 10s. 
In evidence she had produced a photo- 
graph of a van with advertising boards 
on it passing a policeman on point duty. 
The policeman was called to the witness 
box and agreed that he had done noth- 
ing about this instance of advertising, 
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though it was ilNegal. The magistrate 
commented : 
“Because there are people doing all 
sorts of things that are illegal and 
they are not prosecuted, it doesn’t 
make you any less guilty.” 
Recently, Colin Johnson and John 
Byrde lost their appeal against convic- 
tion under the same regulation, al- 
though David Thomas, who had distri- 
buted religious literature as a test case, 
won his appeal. The charges fall under 
Section 9 of the Metropolitan Streets 
Act, 1867, which reads: 
“No picture, print, board, placard or 
notice except In such form and man- 
ner as may be approved by the Com- 
missioner of Police shall by way of 
advertisement be carried or distri- 
buted in any street within the general 
limits of this Act by any person... .” 


The study should be focused, he said, 
on the moment when the governments 
begin to agree to disarm. The first Old- 
ham project had collapsed because of 
problems of leadership and lack of con- 
fidence in the local group. Notes are 
now being made on the history and 
growth of Oldham, its political parties, 
voting patterns, local government, un- 
organised groups and gangs and indus- 
trial training. Study groups would be 
set up later. No qualified people in any 
of the areas of study had agreed to 
help the project as yet. A similar work- 
shop is contemplated in the West Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire. 

On Sunday, John O’Malley described the 
plans of the Parliamentary Workshop: 
to collect election candidates’ views; to 
ask the 150 unilateralist candidates 
what they intended to do if they were 
elected; to continue with the Welling- 
borough project and service projects in 
other constituencies. After the General 
Election studies will be made of the 
structures of parties, parliament and 
other centres of decision-making. 

Dick Booth said that he envisaged a 
project which would remain up to six 
years in one area to study the relation- 
ships of ordinary people to every kind 
of political institution and cultural, in- 
dustrial, educational and social organis- 
ation. The potentialities for change 
would be searched for and, if necessary, 
attempts would be made to create de- 
mands for change which could not be 
coped with by existing institutions. The 
workshop’s headquarters would be a 
centre for community activities and the 
team would attempt to build themselves 
in to the local community. 


A general discussion followed in which 
George Clark and the planning group 
were strongly criticised by Michael 
Brogden, Keith Robbins and Margery 
Fisher for being ‘“ undemocratic” and 
unqualified to do the work they set 
themselves. The Workshops, they said, 
had a false image of glamour and 
pseudo-scientific jargon, which attracted 
enthusiasm which was soon blunted and 
money which was largely wasted. An 
authoritarian society could not be op- 
posed by even more authoritarian 
groups within the peace movement 
which issued misleading reports of their 
work (the Sanity reports on the Somer- 
set Workshop were instanced). 

Michael Brogden proposed that the 
planning group, which would have the 
power to co-opt qualified research 
workers, should be elected by people 
who had worked on the Workshops for 
a month or were full sponsors. Rachel 
Powell suggested that a study-group on 
the role of leadership and organisation 
should be set up. John O’Malley replied 
that people were welcome to attend 
planning group meetings or to discuss 
future projects. 

George Clark wound up the conference 
by agreeing to Rachel Powell’s sugges- 
tion and saying, in reply to criticism, 
that some tension was inevitable in try- 
ing to push beyond the limits of CND 
policy. Voting methods did very little to 
further the campaign’s work, experts 
were not “divine”. Rigorous disciplines 
would be required if the Workshops 
were to accomplish their plans and 
those who felt that they could not sub- 
mit to them should find some other way 
of working. 


Peter Moule: appeal refused 


Peter Moule, who was convicted of incit- 
ing and causing a public nuisance dur- 
ing the Greek royal visit demonstrations 
and sentenced to four months’ imprison- 
ment at the Central Criminal Court on 
December 2, was refused leave to appeal 
last Monday at the Court of Criminal 
Appeal. 

Peter Moule’s principal ground of ap- 
peal was that Judge Rogers, in summing 
up, had failed to give an adequate direc- 
tion to the jury as to what constituted 
a public nuisance. Another ground of 
appeal was that the judge did not ex- 
plain in detail! when an obstruction 
could be regarded as unreasonable and 
therefore illegal. 

Lord Chief Justice Parker said it was 
suggested that the judge should have 
given the jury a precise definition of a 
public nuisance and that the judge 
should have referred to the public right 
to use the highway free from obstruc- 
tion. In his view it had been unneces- 
sary to go into that amount of detail. 
It was sufficient to direct the jury, as 
the judge had done, on the rzal ques- 
tion - whether there had been an unlaw- 
ful obstruction by unreasonable user of 
the highway. If the jury found that 
there had been obstruction, clearly this 
would constitute a public nuisance. 
Peter Moule’s inciting of others to sit 
down on the pavement and his own sit- 


ting down caused unreasonable obstruc- 
tion. Mr Moule had said that this was 
to calm the crowd and to prevent people 
from being hurt by police horses, but 
the jury had not accepted this evidence. 
He could find no misdirection of the 
jury and therefore refused leave to 
appeal. 


Adler to appeal 


Frank Adler, who was convicted of 
incitement to commit a public nuisance 
during the Greek royal visit and bound 
over in the sum of £500 for three years 
at London Sessions on October 4, was 
granted leave to appeal last Monday. 

Leave was granted on three grounds: 

1. The Chairman of the Sessions, Mr 
R. E. Seaton, had not directed the 
jury as to what sort of obstruction 
constituted a nuisance. 

2. Mr Seaton had said in his summing 
up that the defence had agreed that 
Frank Adler had cried “Sit down. 
Sit down”, when in fact the defence 
had not agreed that this had been 
so. 

3. Mr Adler would be allowed to tender 
two photographs as additional evid- 
ence which, he submitted, would 
show that the prosecutions evidence 
was untrue in certain respects. 


Good Friday : Marble Arch - Edgware Road - Kingsbury Road. Easter Saturday: Kenton Road - Lowlands 
Road - Roxeth Green - Eastcote Lane - Ruislip Base. Mareh to the USAF HQ at Ruislip. Direct action 
to reclaim the base for peaceful purposes. Action now : speakers for meetings; requests for leaflets; offers 
of transport for baggage; accommodation; money! Easter Monday: join mass march in London. 


All possible help needed - contact London Committee of 100, 13 Goodwin Street, N.4. 
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